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‘One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed.’—Oxrtver Wenpztt Horwes, 


Cuapter XVII. 


THE STORY OF MAVIS, 


* ChAteau de la Dame Blanche; near Quimperlé, Finistére: June 1854. 


‘T\EAREST JACK,—I resume my story a few hours after my 

arrival at my journey’s end. All that I saw was full of 
interest for me, especially after we left railways behind and took to 
the diligences—vehicles which I knew from books, but find much 
calumniated. I should have enjoyed the whole journey thoroughly 
—for I did not mind the short sea voyage, though it was my first, 
and I was not too tired at any point—only for the illness of the 
English maic. She is a nice-looking young woman, her name is 
Eliza Blount; she is civil and obliging, and Madame Vivian was 
especially moved to engage her by the fact that she speaks no 
French at all; so that Miss Vivian, whose attendant she is to be, 
will be obliged to speak English with her. I soon saw that she 
was not very fit for the journey, and she acknowledged that she 
had felt ill at starting. I had much ado to get her through it. 
For the last few miles of the journey we had a carriage of 
Madame Vivian’s, sent to fetch us, and on our arrival Grégoire 
and I agreed that the doctor should be summoned in the morn- 
ing. She is quiet now, and says she would rather be alone, so 
that I have time for resting and writing. 
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‘With every hour, my anxiety to learn‘ what you think of all 
that I have told you grows and grows, I may soon have a letter 
in reply to my first from Liverpool, although there were many 
complaints of delay and irregularity in the post-office business 
before I left London. When I have heard from you I dare say this 
desolate feeling will pass off, but just now it is very oppressive. 
I realise so fully how young I am, and how lonely; with my 
secret history and my assumed name. 

‘I have as yet seen nothing outside of the chateau, and have 
made acquaintance with only a small portion of the inside. The 
whole house would take some time to study, for it is like a 
museum—in earnest, [ mean, not only in Miss Nestle’ssense. The 
approach from the road is very picturesque, and the house itself 
is quite unlike the bare and grey, though sometimes imposing- 
looking, structures which we passed on our way hither. It is not 
old, for Brittany, and Madame Vivian has made several alterations 
“in the English sense,” as Grégoire explained. I wonder what 
you would think of the chateau? You are accustomed to great 
houses and might not be impressed by it, for I fancy it is not 
what would be called a great house in England; but I have only 
Bassett in my mind to compare with it, and there is no likeness 
between the two. I am afraid I shall not be able to describe it so 
as to make you see it, for I suppose it belongs to some style of 
architecture whose name I do not know. The approach from the 
high road is through a fine avenue of many kinds of trees, the 
poplar and the pine in particular, I was delighted to see the end- 
less rows of poplar-trees as we travelled along; I knew them from 
books, and my Uncle Jeffrey had a few pictures of French scenery. 
The front of the house, of grey and white stone, is almost clothed 
with greenery. I never saw such a profusion of foliage and flowers 
of the creeping and climbing kind, and the blossoms are so 
brilliant of colour. The casements of my own room are actually 
framed in yellow roses of some early and hardy kind; sprays of 
them in their first bloom trail down from above and wave gently 
before the window-panes. There are two wings to the house ; 
these project on either side of the front, but the whole building 
is on a line at the back. When I was conducted by Grégoire 
(evidently interested in the effect upon my feelings) through the 
great open hall, or salle de réwnion as he calls it, into a wide 
corridor or gallery furnished as a sitting-room, with pictures on the 
inner wall, marble statues and vases of flowers at intervals through- 
out its length, and an outer wall of glass from floor to ceiling, 
with doors opening upon a verandah whose pillars are all wreathed 
with foliage and flowers, and Grégoire in a tone of triumph bade me 
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look out, I was as much startled and delighted as he expected me 
to be. The chateau stands at the head of a wild and rugged pass 
called La Roche du Diable, and from the gallery and verandah at 
the back the actual Devil’s Rock is visible, with its sheer descent on 
one side to the bed of the swift dark river, and its grand upreared 
masses of precipice on the other. From the face of the rock 
spring pine-trees that seem to cling to it at all sorts of angles 


‘and in the most desperate positions, and sturdy oaks are em- 


bedded among the masses of stone. The wildness and grandeur of 
the scene, far surpassing anything I had ever beheld, made me 
gasp, and brought tears into my eyes. The house commands a 
long grand sweep of the pass downwards, with the river appearing 
here and there along the curving line—in one place it looks as 
though it were quite shut in by the lofty pinnacled rocks, and lies 
within their enclosure like a lake—to a great distance below the 
beautiful niche in which the chateau is placed. The sudden 
strong contrast between the park-like country in front, with a steep, 
green-banked, flower-gemmed road leading to it, and the wild and 
majestic gorge at the back, could not fail to strike even those who 
have been accustomed to grand scenery. I asked Grégoire, before 
he hurried me away to eat and drink after my journey, whether 
there was any possibility of getting down into the gorge and 
reaching the river’s brink. He told me with pride that there are 
miles of footpaths among the woods, rocks, and boulders; so I shall 
soon be exploring the valley. It must be terrific enough in winter, 
but the beauty of it on such a day as this is wonderful; and then 
the height and the blueness of the sky! It must do one good 
and bring one peace to be in so beautiful a part of the world. 

‘ The house is very simply furnished; all the decoration is white 
and gold; there are lofty ceilings and tall doors and windows on 
the ground-floor. There are but two stories, and the centre roof 
is flat, with a queer bell turret in the middle of it, and there is a 
parapet with loopholes all along the front. But the wings have 
leaden-roofed cupolas with odd lozenge-shaped windows in them, 
and the same sort of loopholed parapet on the projecting front and 
sides. There is no courtyard, so I presume the house ought not 
properly to be called a chateau. As yet I have only seen the sitting- 
rooms on the ground floor, my own “apartment,” and the room 
prepared for Miss Vivian’s English maid. The right wing is 
occupied by Madame Vivian, and the rooms are closed during her 
absence. The pretty “apartment” allotted to me is in the left 
wing, and I was not a little delighted to find that my sitting-room 
commands a perfect view of the pass, and opens on the verandah. 

‘I think, if I may judge by the arrangements made for the 
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comfort of Miss Vivian’s companion, I must have fallen into ex» 
ceptional hands. I have two large, airy, handsome rooms, one 
opening into the other, prettily furnished in a light polished 
wood, and some French material which I have never before seen ; 
the colour is blue with a leaf and flower pattern in white. The 
floors are polished, and a square carpet of the same colours is laid 
down in each room. This does not sound pretty, but it looks so. 
The open fireplaces remind me of the Dame’s Parlour-side, but 
they are smaller, and all shining with blue and white tiles and 
brass “ dogs.” Ofcourse there are no fires, but a neat pile of logs in 
a carved box is placed in readiness for use. On the walls are some 
water-colour drawings, and above the mantelpiece is a large 
mirror. This is rather uncomfortable; I never before occupied 
a room in which I must be constantly catching sight of myself. 
I have a writing-table, and a work-table, and two easy-chairs; a 
pretty timepiece and lovely china ornaments adorn the mantel- 
shelf. There is a book-case, with a number of books in both 
French and English. The collection has evidently been made 
with care; I recognise, though I have only given the shelves a 
glance, some of the authors whom my Uncle Jeffrey held in the 
highest esteem. 

‘I have often pictured to myself what a house might be like 
in which everything was beautiful and orderly ; where there was 
plenty of money, but no discord; where the ruling spirits were wise 
and kindly, and full of the tastes and interests that must make life 
so full and so delightful when they exist with wealth. Not that I 
should ever care to be rich, dearest Jack; you know that, and how 
happy I am to think that there will always be a great deal for me 
to do in the home to which you will one day take me; so that if 
I say these things it is only because it is such an unspeakable 
delight to talk to you as if you were present, and could answer me. 
I have often thought of such a house, just as I have often pictured 
foreign countries and old historical scenes inmy mind’seye. Now 
I think I have come to such an one. The first impression the 
house produces is that of peaceful orderly brightness; I imagine 
it to be among houses something like what Madame Vivian is 
among women. 

‘ Darkness has now settled down over the beautiful scene outside 
my windows. I have been watching the closing of the curtains of 
night, and the clear shining of a few stars. By-and-by the arch 
of heaven will be studded with them, and your eyes will be seeking 
them too. This thought always makes a starlit night precious to 
me; I feel nearer to you than in the sunny day, which has no 
object common to us both to show me, I am not tired, although 
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I am supposed to be greatly fatigued by the journey, and I have 
been attended by the servants in a way that says much for their 
mistress. I must write on fora little longer; there is so much to 
say, although there always comes over me when I am writing to 
you, dearest Jack, the sense that it is so feeble and insufficient. I 
have a thousand thoughts and impressions that I cannot convey to 
you at all; of the one abiding feeling in my heart how little can 
I say! 

‘The steel-blue heaven now stretches its great arch over a 
multitude of shining globes; they hang in the space between it 
and us. I have never seen stars look like that in England. The 
stillness is so great that, leaning over the rail of the verandah just 
now, I could hear the soft lapse of the river far down below. In 
the winter I suppose there is a rapid rush of water, and the sound 
would be quite loud up here. How different from our own river, 
flowing so peacefully through the flat fields and past the old 
walls. I wonder whether Mr. Reckitts uses our boat, and whether 
Reuben has been kept at the farm. I spoke hardly a dozen times 
to Mr. Reckitts, but once, when I had an opportunity, I told him 
about Jack and Jill, and he said he would look after them. I said 
a good word for Isaac too, and poor Sarah and I had the comfort 
of seeing that the dear “ black man,” as you used to call him, was 
at least not afraid of the stranger. Fieldflower Farm, the Dame’s 
Parlour-side, the river, the swans, they are a thousand miles anda 
hundred years away from me; only you, and the words we spoke 
that last day, are always present. Good-night, dearest Jack.’ 

The following was written a day later :— 

‘It is again evening, and I am once more with you, but I do 
not resume my pen with a calm mind. I could hardly write were 
it not that my letter must be posted three days hence, so as to 
go out by the next mail. This has been atrying day. I arose 
early, and found that the scene which had been so beautiful the 
night before was even more beautiful in the morning light, and I 
had gone out on the verandah when Grégoire came to look for me. 
He told me that Eliza Blount had passed a bad night, and he, fear- 
ing she was seriously ill, had sent a messenger to the doctor to beg 
that he would come to the chateau without delay. Grégoire 
seemed to think it was a matter for my choice whether I would or 
would not see the sick woman, but of course I went to her at once, 
and was with her when the doctor arrived. He is an elderly man, 
with a gruff manner, a clever face, and an unreasonable temper. 
He seemed quite angry because his poor patient could only speak 
English, treating the fact as obstinacy or stupidity on her part; 
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but as she did not understand a word he said, this did not frighten 
or abash her. He flurried me a good deal, but I interpreted be- 
tween them as well as I could, and presently he became mollified, 
and told me that Eliza Blount would undoubtedly have a long 
illness, its nature being fever, although of what kind he could 
not as yet pronounce. He asked about Madame Vivian and her 
daughter; I told him they were absent, and explained my position 
in the house. He said I must consider well what I was doing if 
I remained there, and that, as he could not say whether the malady 
would prove to be infectious or not, it would be well to prevent 
the return of Miss Vivian. He then went away, promising to send 
@ person in whom he has confidence to assist me in the care of the 
patient. This I at once told him I should undertake. Then 
Grégoire and I had a conference, which ended in my taking it 
upon myself to write to Madame de Rastacq, with whom Made- 
moiselle Vivian is staying, telling her the state of the case, and 
suggesting that the young lady should not come home. Grégoire 
was to have gone to fetch her to-morrow. I have also written to 
Madame Vivian. What she will do I cannot tell; but from the 
way in which she spoke of the urgency of her business in England, 
I do not think she will allow this occurrence to change her plans, 
especially as, I hope, she will trust to my doing the best I can. 

‘ My last letter to you was written by the side of a death-bed. 
Once more I am tending a sufferer; this time, indeed, a stranger, 
if I can use that word about a person who is suffering, and has no 
one but me to understand her complainings and interpret her 
wants. I have passed a very anxious day, and I am now released 
from my watch for a few hours by the arrival of the nurse. As 
the patient cannot understand her, or she the patient, I shall not 
be able to be much away from the sick-room, but the doctor for- 
bade my sitting up to-night, and as the illness must run its course, 
it would be foolish of me to tire myself out in the beginning of it. 
Grégoire would have amused me to-day, if anything could have 
done so; he was in such a state of mind about Mademoiselle 
Sybille! That she should be alarmed, or disappointed, or vexed 
in any way would seem to be the greatest of misfortunes in his 
eyes, an impossible, unheard-of thing! Mademoiselle is so delicate, 
so nervous, so sensible, and Madame is so desirous that nothing 
should ever contrarier her. How strange it is to think of the 
differences in the lot of people. I can hardly realise any girl’s 
being brought up in that kind of way, and made of so much 
account. I suppose it is the custom among people not of my 
station, but of hers and yours, It stands to reason that to be 
sheltered and considered, and, so to speak, worshipped, always to 
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have beautiful things to look at and to use, must make young 
girls very happy, charming, and elegant; and I am afraid I envy 
those unknown beings, not because they have so much to enjoy, 
but because they must be so much beautified and refined by it all. 
For myself I should never think of those things, but I am, in that 
one respect, like your favourite Portia; I should like to be for 
your sake all that any woman ever was, and “ treble twenty times 
myself,” or rather, dearest Jack, what you think me. Grégoire’s 
anxiety set me off thinking of this vast difference. I hope I may 
not find Mademoiselle Vivian a spoilt child whom her mother 
takes for an angel. There is a lovely portrait of her in the outer 
salon ; if she be selfish and capricious her disposition contradicts 
her face. 

‘I have not been out of the house to-day, and I am now going 
to walk on the verandah. 

‘It is not surprising that my spirits should be low to-night ; 
the strangeness of the place and the solitariness, which must now 
continue for some time, would be enough to excuse that; but 
; there is more than all this. Nothing changes my mind about 
Sarah ; there is not a moment in which I am not thankful that 
she is dead ; but I grow more and more troubled about my father. 
I am obliged to remind myself of the facts, to go over and over 
them, forcibly to restrain my fancy from practising any deception 
upon me, in order to ward off doubt and self-reproach concerning 
what I have done. I shall not be really at rest until I know what 
you think, and have your sanction for writing to my father and 
explaining my conduct and its motives, 

‘ To-day I have seen Madame Vivian’s own rooms, in the wing 
opposite to mine. I wanted something for the sick woman out of 
the medicine chest, and Grégoire took me to Madame Vivian’s 
apartment to get it. There are four rooms—a salon, a library, a 
bedroom, and an oratory. The first is a museum of curiosities; 
the actual furniture is as simple as that of all those other rooms 
which I have seen, but the walls are lined with cases containing 
objects of great beauty, and, I should think, value. I had only a 
passing glimpse of these things, as I would not, of course, intrude 
during Madame Vivian’s absence. They include some enamels 
and a number of gold-mounted miniatures. The library commands 
a superb view of the pass and the Devil’s Rock. It is a beautiful 
room, and the walls are fitted with bookcases from the ceiling to 
the floor. Of this room, too, I had only a glimpse; but I observed 
a pile of English newspapers on a table, and asked Grégoire 
whether they were regularly received at the chateau. It appears 
that a parcel arrives once a week. Grégoire offered to bring the 
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next that comes to my room; he answers for the permission of 
Madame Vivian. This is a great relief; among the things that 
were troubling me was my having forgotten to make any arrange- 
ment for having the “ Times” sent to me, and not knowing how to 
do it from hence. There ought to be some news in soon, and with 
that a letter from you. How strange and sad it will be to read, 
notwithstanding the delight of it; for unless I am quite out in my 
calculation of time, it will have been despatched before my first 
letter posted at Liverpool can have reached you, and you will have 
addressed it to Bassett. 

‘The messenger brought back Madame de Rastacq’s reply to my 
letter and a pretty note from Mademoiselle Vivian. Madame de 
Rastacq thanks me in the name of her absent friend, Madame : | 
Vivian, for my prompt action, pays me some undeserved compli- 
ments, and informs me that Mademoiselle Vivian’s visit to the 
Chateau de Rastacq will terminate only with the absolute safety of 
her return to her own home. The young lady sends me a cordial 
assurance that in all this she chiefly regrets the postponement of 
her meeting with me. 

‘11.30 p.m.—The hours are very slow and heavy to-night; Iam 
wakeful, “so troubled that I cannot sleep.” There is no danger of 
my disturbing any one with my singing at this side of the house, 
so I have sung my evensong from the verandah, to the sky, the 
rocks, the trees, and the river. You know that I used to sing it 
at the window of the Dame’s Parlour, when I could just trace by 
the starlight the course of the river you had crossed, and the dim 
line of the fields beyond, and I used to think how wonderful it 
was that I could be the same creature who had sung those old 
hymns at that window when there was no hope in my heart, no 
joy in my soul, no love in my life. What a poor creature I was 
in those past days, dearest Jack. Ido not think I knew their full 
dreariness ; I should have been more frightened by the prospect 
that was the only one I then had to look forward to, if I had 
realised it. How rich I am now! although you are so far away, 
and it may be so long before you come for me. 

‘I must have disturbed a bird with my evensong, for since I 
came in from the verandah one has been uttering such rich plain- 
tive notes; all else around is profoundly still. Oh for one moment’s 
sight of you, and the hearing of one word from your lips! You 
told me that in every letter I was to say: “I love you; I am 
yours.” And I have not failed todo so. I love you; I am yours, 
that is what I am always saying to you in my heart; but beyond 
and above those words there is something that has none, that 
nothing can disturb, and that is as immortal as our two souls,’ 
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The following lines were added on the next day :— 

‘Eliza Blount continues very ill. The malady is running its 
course. The doctor gives no decided opinion, but approves of all 
I have done. I had a few lines this afternoon from Madame 
Vivian, and they make me all the more sorry that I have been 
obliged to send her distressing news from home. She writes: “I 
am obliged to leave you and my daughter to do the best you can 
for each other more indefinitely than I intended at first. Some 
bad news from Scutari, deeply affecting a friend of mine, just re- 
ceived but not confirmed, puts it out of my power to name a day 
for my arrival at home. This uncertainty makes me all the more 
anxious to hear from you that all is well.” So there is news from 
Scutari, and for some poor people it is bad. Your letter ought 
to have arrived at the same time with the news. I will write to 
Jane Price to-night, giving her this address. Oh, how ardently 
I hope she may have a letter to forward to me. Iam glad to 
know that Mrs. Vivian has friends who are interested in the war; 
she will be more likely to talk of it and to tell me all she knows, 
and although I must not say anything to her about you until I 
have your permission, I feel that there will be a sort of help in 
her being anxious and interested too. But “bad news from 
Scutari”! The words turned me cold. 

‘I shall probably be unable to write much more on account 
of the patient, and Grégoire tells me my courrier must be ready 
early in the day. After the despatch of this packet, I shall begin 
to keep a regular journal for you. It is impossible to describe the 
sinking of my heart as I finish this page; and, having written the 
words ** Good-bye, my dear dear love,” press my lips upon them 
that you may find the kiss there.’ 


Cuapter XVIII. 


ONE DAY—MORNING. 


Looxine down the valley from the verandah which com- 
manded the view of the pass called La Roche du Diable, the 
observer might suppose that the Chateau de la Dame Blanche, 
from its dominant site near the head of the grand gorge, surveyed 
no residence of man. In the sense of any rival or similar abode, 
this was so; but at a considerable distance from the chateau, on 
the opposite side of the pass, a thin column of blue smoke might 
be seen rising amid the rocks and pines, indicating the existence 
of a dwelling at that place. Only the smoke was visible from the 
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verandah of the chateau, for a steep projection from the precipit- 
ous side of the pass, on which huge rocks were piled in Titanic 
masses, with the river-bed making a sudden sweep into a sort of 
little sheltered bay behind it, hid the house from view. Mavis, 
contemplating the scene on the morning after her arrival, had 
observed that thin column of smoke with a pleasant feeling of 
relief from the oppressive sense of ruggedness and loneliness that 
almost overpowered the admiration inspired by a spectacle so 
novel to her. The deep-down murmur of the river; the slow 
flight of a bird of prey of a species unfamiliar to her, poised above 
the precipice in the luminous air, then discerning a quarry and 
darting down upon it out of her sight, with the surprising swift- 
ness of its kind; the glinting sunshine that revealed the mighty 
masses of rock with sparkles all over their face in the light, but 
whose black frown came with the evening; the branches and heads 
of the trees that had taken foothold in the scanty earth; like 
assailants swarming up the fortress walls, while others had gained 
and held the place ; motionless now and silent in the summer time 
but for a faint rustling like their breathing, but which would 
make terrible moan in the winter; all these impressed Mavis. 
Never had she looked on any scene so beautiful, so grand, or so 
solitary. The verandah was supported by a wall, covered with 
flowering plants ; at its foot was a broad smooth walk laid upon the 
sheer rock, with a light and handsome but strong iron railing at 
its outer edge, and this walk led at some distance from the house 
to the steep shoulder of a rocky hill with a crescent of pines on 
its brow, forming an effectual shelter for the chateau on that 
side. 

‘There’s another house in the valley, then,’ said Mavis to 
herself, when she perceived the smoke ; ‘ but there’s no bridge that 
I can see; so they must be as lonely there as we are here. I 
suppose all the life of the place is on the road-side of the chateau. 
I am glad there is another house to be guessed at, though not 
seen from the verandah. I suppose it is because I have lived 
nearly all my life in a town that this beautiful place almost 
frightens me. If Jack were with me I should not care though 
there was not another house within a hundred miles of us.’ She 
turned away, unconscious of the tears that were stealing down her 
cheeks, and went to receive the morning’s report of the patient 
from Grégoire. 

Grégoire’s favourable opinion of the new importation from 
England had undergone no modification ; he continued to regard 
Miss Warne with distinguished consideration on account both of 
her heart and her head; but he was not quite so well pleased with 
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her looks this morning ; and, having told her that the patient was 
no worse, respectfully advised her to take her breakfast after the 
English fashion before she went to the sick-room, and also to go 

out presently in the fresh air. While Mavis ate her breakfast 

Grégoire imparted his views to the nurse whom she was to relieve, 

and that kindly person, declaring that she was not tired, and also 

that the patient was doing well, confirmed the old man’s advice 

with authority. 

Mavis was glad to obey. Her spirits had flagged very much 
since the preceding night. She did not feel ill, and she had no fear 
of illness, but she was oppressed. Very soon now she would have 
Jack’s letter; it would have reached Bassett yesterday, she calcu- 
lated ; it would have been forwarded to Liverpool to-day, and Jane 
would lose no time in sending it on its comparatively tedious 
journey to South Brittany. Why was it that the time she had 
still to live through before the next letter could arrive seemed 
longer and harder to endure than all the days that had come and 
gone since the last had blessed her sight? Mavis thought she 
had got the better of her changeable moods, of those fits of 
despondency that had beset her in the dark days at Field- 
flower Farm—the very last of them had befallen her just befcre 
the ‘budding morrow’ had come to its perfect blossom in her 
‘midnight.’ Such moods must be for ever inexcusable hence- 
forth. Those were the fitful humours of a girl; she was a woman 
now, and Jack loved her ; in life and death, for time and eternity, 
she was his. 

‘Very well, Jeanne, she answered, with that sweet smile 
which had a charm for most observers in whom there was any 
good thing, ‘I will go out for two hours. Indeed, I have been 
longing to get down into the pass, and Grégoire tells me there is 
an easy way from the end of the terrace walk, and a path up and 
down through the rocks quite to the end of the valley.’ 

*So there is, but Mademoiselle will not want to walk all that 
way, said Jeanne Penhoél, in the tone of conscious superiority of 
one who is explaining local matters to a stranger from afar; ‘ it is 
a much longer bit of road than it looks from the windows up 
there. Mademoiselle will go no farther than the Devil’s Rock, if 
she gets so far ; but the way is easy enough and safe. Mademoiselle 
will perhaps meet some children collecting withes for the basket- 
makers, for nobody else comes into the valley except on féte days. 
The way through the park into the town is much prettier, how- 
ever, and more gay, and I am sure, if Mademoiselle wishes it, 
Grégoire will send some one to accompany her.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mavis, ‘I am well used to lonely walks. I 
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prefer to be alone. Grégoire shall show me the way down from 
the terrace walk, and I will be back at the end of the two hours 
punctually.’ 

Mavis prepared for her walk with lightened spirits. She 
passed for a moment into her sitting-room, to set the window open 
and lock the drawer of the writing-table. As she paused with her 
hand on the key, she thought she would take one—only just one— 
of Jack’s letters; it would be so delightful to read it in some sunny 
shady nook of that wild, beautiful, strange place below there. So 
she drew one of her treasures from their neat silken case of her 
own making, and, after glancing at the thick sealed packet which 
was to be confided to Grégoire that evening for post, she placed 
the precious paper in her bosom and locked the drawer. 

Scio cui credidi was the motto engraved upon one side of 
the seal that her lover had given her, and as Mavis went to join 
Grégoire upon the terrace walk she was thinking of the words. 
Were they used upon that seal as a love-token, or did they form a 
family motto? Some day she would ask Jack this question. At 
all events, she might make them hers; they had a sacred signifi- 
cance as she knew, but there was nothing profane in their appli- 
cation to her own human love and faith. She, too, knew in whom 
she had believed. 

‘Thank you, Grégoire, that will do; pray do not come down 
all those steep steps; I cannot possibly fail to find my winding 
way. But,’ she paused on the second step, ‘that smoke,’ pointing 
to it, ‘comes from the other side of the pass, does it not? There’s 
a house there; who lives in it?’ 

Grégoire made answer that Mademoiselle was right ; that in 
effect there was a house there, at the other side of the pass, just 
at the back of the Devil’s Rock, and that the dwellers in it were 
Jeanne Penhoél and her husband. He added that the house had 
formerly been a ‘ sportsman’s rest,’ but that was long ago; there 
was not so much wolf and boar hunting in the district of late 
years, and when the chase came that way by an odd chance in the 
hard winter, the ‘ rest’ was not used. 

‘A very lonely place to live in,’ said the listener. 

Mademoiselle was again right; but the pass was narrow 
beyond Penhoél’s cottage, and the road to the nearest village, 
though steep, was not long. If Mademoiselle wished, she might 
see the village one day—for there was a means of crossing the 
pass—although it would be better to go in the carriage, taking 
the road by the head of the valley—a promenade much enjoyed by 
Miss Vivian. 

‘I was just going to ask whether Jeanne ‘had to walk all that 
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long, slow way round,’ said Mavis, ‘for, I remember, she arrived 
here on foot.’ 

Grégoire permitted himself a respectful smile at the young 
English lady’s notion of the local estimate of distance and time. 

‘She would think nothing of it,’ he answered, ‘although she is 
not of the country; she is French. (Mavis already knew that the 
true Breton repudiates with scorn the imputation of being French.) 
But there’s a ready way to get across, just above the Devil’s Rock, 
and the people from the village come down with eggs and fowls 
and baskets in the summer; only sometimes in the winter the 
Giant’s Stepping-Stones are covered with the waters—the river runs 
deep and strong in the winter—Mademoiselle will see that. Then 
the planks are withdrawn, and there is no crossing from this 
side.’ 

Mavis descended the long flight of steps, hardly touching the 
handrail attached to the sheer side of the cliff, and the old man 
gravely waited until she had reached the wide rocky ledge be- 
neath, when she waved her hand to him, and he returned to the 
house. 

‘Glorious summer’ was truly abroad that day, and the power 
and delight of it came fully to the girl as she descended by the 
winding, yet not difficult, way into the pass that had looked so 
unapproachable from the verandah of the chateau, catching some 
new beauty of the scene at each bend of the narrow rock-bounded 
path, with its height above, its lower depth beneath, and, beyond 
the slope, the shining river. On the side of the pass which she 
was following, the variety was greater than on the other, where 
the grey precipice rose harsh, grim, and rugged from the river 
bed, and the red and brown rocks about which, doubtless, the 
river whirled and churned in the winter, but now circled quietly 
enough, seemed to have been flung down from behind the precipitous 
cliffs. On the opposite side the declivity was more gentle, sloping 
grandly indeed, but less ruggedly, to the river’s bed, and the great 
boulders were intermixed with trees, plants, grasses, and patches 
of fine sand. Close by the river, willows, rushes, and reeds grew 
in beautiful profusion, and a narrow strip of pebbly strand 
bordered the water. The wind was deliciously warm; the still- 
ness of the scene was not oppressive, although the light tread of 
Mavis was audible to herself; for birds were astir in the trees, 
and the hum of insects was in the air. Looking upward and 
backward, Mavis was almost startled to find how soon and suddenly 
she had lost sight of the chateau, how completely the gorge shut 
out all beyond itself. She climbed to the top of a large sloping 
rock, and looked up and down the valley. The head of it might 
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have been one end of the world, the vanishing point below, the 
other. 

She walked on and on, pausing to gaze and wonder at the 
immense masses of stone lying about that playground of giants in 
every fantastic position that a dream of incongruity could picture ; 
some of them seemingly so insecure on their immemorial perches 
that a moderate shove might send them tearing down the declivity 
to clash with their separated brethren in the flood below. - It was 
all so different from what it had been like, seen from above, that 
she soon lost her hold of Grégoire’s instructions, and the sheer 
height of the precipice on the opposite side hid the guiding smoke 
for which she had intended to look, making the crossing to Jeanne 
Penhoél’s cottage the limit of her walk. After some time she got 
down to the strip of pebbly strand by the river, and there she 
rested awhile, sitting under the shade of a willow tree, reading 
her Icver’s letter, and thinking of their own river, flowing through 
the rich flat fields at home; murmuring along under the old walls 
down to the weir, with Jack and Jill sailing stately on its quiet 
breast. The scene before her eyes and the scene supplied by her 
fancy were in their combination too much for Mavis; with a cry 
of ‘Oh Jack, Jack!’ she fell into such a passion of tears as she 
had never known yet. 

When the paroxysm was over, Mavis rose, and reascended the 
declivity, intending to take the homeward path at once. She was 
vexed with herself; this was unlike all she had resolved upon; she 
was at her moods again! That must not be; she had boundless 
cause for thankfulness; Jack’s new letter was on its way to her. 
She took her hat off and fanned her tear-stained eyes with it; the 
moving of the sweet air restored her; she kissed her lover's letter 
and replaced it in her bosom with a smile; then looking around 
she found the scene changed by the bending of the path she had 
taken, and recognised, opposite and lower down, the redoubtable 
Devil’s Rock. This was a huge slab of stone, jutting out from the 
grey precipice which at that point thrusts a vast shoulder into the 
river, and then, curving back to form a sort of bay of an irregular 
shape, something like a horseshoe, juts out again, much less lofty 
and grim of aspect as its long rugged line descends the valley. 
Beyond the Devil’s Rock was a whirl of fierce water; the river, 
broken and vexed by the huge obstruction, rushed and tumbled 
there amid masses of stone that were but playthings in compari- 
son with that imperturbable impediment. She stood for several 
minutes gazing at this grand object, and then, remembering that 
Grégoire had told her the means of crossing the pass was in the 
vicinity of the Rock, she looked about for it. The narrowest part 
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of the river which she had yet seen was just above the Rock—she 
understood now why it was that from the verandah it looked at 
that point like a dark lake surrounded by masses of stone—and 
she could see the heads of four rocks, so massive and even that 
they might be of man’s masonry instead of nature’s making, pro- 
truding a clear couple of feet above the even-flowing water. On 
these gigantic stepping stones broad sturdy planks were laid. The 
crossing was safe and easy, and Mavis, having again descended to 
the water’s edge, promised herself that she would return on the 
first opportunity, and get a view of the pass from the other side. 
She had no watch, and she could not tell the time by the sun, but 
as she still lingered there came towards her from the other side of 
the river the music of the Angelus bell, and she knew that it was 
noon. She had outstayed her promise; it would take her nearly 
an hour to get back to the chateau. 

Mavis began to retrace her steps hurriedly, and, climbing up 
the declivity obliquely, had almost lost sight of the Devil’s Rock, 
when the sound of footsteps coming towards her from the direction 
in which she was advancing caught her ear. This was not the 
tread of a child, straying about, collecting withes for basket- 
making ; it was the rapid heavy tread of a man walking with a 
purpose. In a few moments the man came in sight. He was on 
a higher level than Mavis,and there were some heavy masses of 
stone and straggling trees between them. With instinctive fear 
she crouched behind a rock, and held her breath, as he passed at a 
distance of a few feet from her, unconscious of her presence, while 
she saw him distinctly. He was a young man, strongly built, 
shabbily dressed, not in the characteristic costume of the country, 
but in clothes of the kind that the idlers about towns wear; he 
was not ill-looking, but, if the expression of his face was to be 
trusted, the impulse that made Mavis hide herself was a fortunate 
one. Acloth cap witha peak, worn very much to one side, revealed 
the coal-black hair that covered his head with metal-like ridges of 
hard curls, coming down on the thick red neck and the low brood- 
ing forehead. Ruffianism and cupidity might be read in the iurid 
black eyes and the coarse lips which displayed strong white teeth. 
The man had not the gait or bearing of a sailor, but his skin had 
the red-brown tint that is usually due to the salted wind of the 
sea, and the outlook of his evil eyes had the keenness that is 
generally to be noted in the gaze of seafaring folk. Dogged and 
skulking, brutal and merciless, was the expression of the young 
man’s face, revealed in the freedom of his supposed solitude, and 
Mavis crouched still closer to the rock, in the shrinking aversion 
with which he inspired her. He passed on ahead for a short 
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distance, and she, watching him round a corner of her shelter, 
thought he was going down the valley on the same side; but he 
abruptly descended the slope, and crossed the bridge of planks, 
Mavis saw him disappear on the other side, then she sprang up and 
walked back to the chateau at her utmost speed; now reproaching 
herself for her unreasonable terror, for she had not seen the man 
when she shrank from him, and again recalling his ruffianly 
appearance with horror. 


On reaching the chateau she at once went to the sick-room, 


and begged Jeanne Penhoél to go and rest. Jeanne liked the 
young lady’s looks still less than in the morning, and asked her 
whether she was over-tired by her walk. 


‘No,’ replied Mavis, ‘I am not very tired; but I was startled | 


by seeing a wicked-looking man. He did not see me, but I got a 


foolish fright ; for I was not expecting to meet anybody. I wonder | 


whether he belongs to this place.’ 

‘A young man, did Mademoiselle say ?’ 

‘Yes, a young man.’ Mavis described the person whom she 
had seen in the pass. Jeanne Penhoél, who was standing near the 
door and in the shadow while Mavis spoke, answered hurriedly 
that no such person was known in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and the man was probably a seafaring stranger. She then with- 
drew, leaving Mavis to take her watch, and making her feel more 
sorry than before for the delay, as Jeanne Penhoél was evidently 
very tired. 

Whether that was so or not, Jeanne had no present purpose of 
repose. She went to the room allotted to Madame Vivian’s major- 
domo, and found him seated before a walnut-wood bureau and 
busy with his accounts. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ exclaimed Grégoire, rising to his feet 
after his first glance at the intruder. ‘Is your patient worse ?’ 

‘No, no, Grégoire ; it does not concern the patient, it concerns 
me. I must go home, my good friend,and at once. Jean is here 
again! Mademoiselle met him in the valley, and he has gone to 
the house. She did not know him, of course, but I knew him 
when she drew his portrait forme. I will come back before night, 
but I must go home now, and get rid of him somehow. Penhoél 
is alone. God send he does not do him a mischief.’ 

She hurried away, and Grégoire resumed his work with a sigh. 

‘The mauvais garnement, he muttered, ‘the vawrien sans 
ceur will at all events be the death of that woman; if he is not 
first the death of somebody else, and does not get put out of the 
way himself. It is well Madame is not, here, or she would bribe 
him again, and to the same purpose. Now, what Jeanne has not 
got she cannot give; the rascal will have to work this time.’ 
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CHapTrer XIX. 


ONE DAY—EVENING. 


In a sheltered nook, with the curving face of the grey precipice 
for its background, a sloping patch of sandy grass plat dividing it 
from the pebbly strand of the river, stood the house whose blue 
smoke Mavis had observed. A steep path, with pines in serried 
ranks on both sides of the cutting, led from the secluded dwelling 
through the rugged edge of the pass to the upland and the village 
beyond. There was little in its external appearance to distinguish 
the home of Jeanne Penhoél from any other dwelling of its modest 
pretensions in the country. It was rather larger, a difference 
accounted for by its original purpose, and the doorway was wider, 
but the heavy roof was low, and the walls were of rough grey 
stone. 

On either side of the door was a long narrow casement, and 
a penthouse projected from the eaves, lessening the light that 
reached the interior of the house, but helping to form a summer 
workshop for Jacques Penhoél, who was a basket-maker. 

It was in the interior arrangements of her house that the 
foreign origin of its mistress revealed itself. Jeanne Penhoél, 
formerly Veuve Lebeau of Paris—which was in Brittany thirty 
years ago as if one said ‘of China’ nowadays—had not intro- 
duced the startling innovation of boards for the flooring of the 
cottage, but she had gone to the extent of tiles, in a land of earthen 
floors, and those tiles were of the reddest and the smoothest; 
they were likewise kept in a state of mirror-like brightness. 
White curtains bordered with red adorned the casements, and in 
the furniture of the three good-sized rooms there was a considerable 
departure from the established order of things. Neither pigs nor 
poultry ever invaded the kitchen, and although the picturesque 
green and yellow pottery of the country abounded, producing ‘ bits 
of colour,’ not much talked about in Jeanne’s time, the plenish- 
ing boasted many an article of foreign origin and use, and the 
walls, though only washed with colour, displayed a few good prints 
instead of the flaming monstrosities then, and now, accounted art 
treasures by the peasants of Brittany. Box-beds, fitted into re- 
cesses in the walls, with perforated sliding doors, such as may still 
be seen, of a ruder form, in Scotland, and chests of carved ‘wood, 
household coffers for the goods of dead-and-gone generations, 
occupied the invariable places. But these were only traditions, 
monumental remains, kept, as funereal urns may be kept upon the 
mantelpieces or in the cupboards of posterity, if the crema- 
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tionists get their way, as rather inconvenient, but irremovable 
memorials. The most foreign-looking piece of furniture in the 
house was a combination of glazed bookcase and chest of drawers 
in real Honduras mahogany, and this occupied a place of honour 
in the living-room-—that is to say, the kitchen. Jeanne Penhoél was 
frankly proud of her bibliothéque, which, with all the other exotic 
articles in the house, was the gift of Madame Vivian. As a re- 
ceptacle for books, the beaw mewble, as its owner fondly designated 
it, was in but moderate request. The Penhoél library was a small 
one, and oddly composed; for of the books rigidly locked up 
behind the shining glass doors, one half were devotional, and 
the other half theatrical. Librettos of once popular operas, 
programmes of concerts whose echoes had long since died out 
of the air, collections of ‘opinions of the press’ upon the 
performances of artists whose very names were forgotten, records 
of the triumphs of ‘Divas’ and the discovery of tenors whose 
‘ golden-throated’ glory was remembered no more; such and such 
like were the unaccountable contents of a portion of Jeanne 
Penhoél’s bookshelves; a parcel of rubbish that she might have 
purchased as a waste lot from a brocanteuwr. One entire shelf was 
assigned to a collection of expensive but mutilated toys, and a 
second to artificial wreaths and bouquets; the wreaths hung at the 
back of the shelf on nails tastefully concealed by bows of ribbon, 
the bouquets were placed in vases and glasses in the front of the 
upper shelves, These decorative objects were regarded with much 
admiration by the neighbours. 

One of the rooms was the ordinary workshop of Penhoél, and 
in a shed attached to the house on the side near the cliff the 
materials of his handicraft were stored. 

On this bright summer’s day the basket-maker was busy with 
his work in the front of the house; his bench was set in the shade; 
on a rough table by its side were his simple tools, and a bundle of 
osiers prepared for use. The house door lay open. The casement 
was hooked back, and a birdcage hung in the free air; the scene 
was a peaceful and happy one, and Jacques Penhoél presented a 
pleasant image of cheerful industry. He was a handsome man of 
barely middle age, with a grave dark face, and a large, well-built, 
seemingly powerful frame. Nevertheless, he was a cripple, and a 
pair of crutches was placed within his reach in the angle of the 
doorway. 

Jacques Penhoél had formerly been a sailor, and the dexterity 
with his hands that he had acquired in his seafaring life had helped 
him to a new industry when he was terribly injured by an acci- 
dent, shortly after his marriage with the comely widow Lebeau. 
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It was noon; the Angelus rang out from the old church in the 
village; Jacques Penhoél put down the half-made basket, removed 
his broad-leaved hat, and reverently repeated aloud the archangelical 
salutation. He then got upon his feet with difficulty, and by the 
aid of his crutches entered the house. ‘ Babette should have been 
back by this time,’ said Penhoél to himself, as he renewed the fire 
in the stove and made a few preparations for the meal that ought 
to have been in readiness by noon. ‘She is gossiping above there, 
no doubt. Nothing ever goes quite right when Jeanne is not here. 
Does it, Mistigris?’ He addressed this question to a handsome 
grey cat who had followed him into the house and was keenly alive 
to Babette’s unpunctuality. ‘Somebody’s coming; but the other 
way. Footsteps had caught his quick ear, and he limped back 
to the open door. The young man whom Mavis had seen in the 
pass confronted him at a few yards’ distance, and, without any 
form of greeting, demanded roughly, ‘ Where is my mother?’ 

‘You here, Jean? Where have you come from?’ 

‘What affair is that of yours? I’m here, and that ought to 
satisfy you; you are so glad to see me, you know. Where is my 
mother, I ask you again?’ 

‘Will you not come in?’ 

Penhoél, whose face betrayed the trouble he felt, moved out 
of the doorway to let the young man pass. 

‘Yes, I will come in.’ He entered the house, contriving to 
convey aggression and insult to the owner of it, by both look and 
gesture. A glance showed him that the person he sought was not 
there, and that Penhoél was alone. He flung himself into a chair, 
and repeated his question. 

‘Your mother is up at the chateau,’ said Penhoél mildly ; 
‘there is sickness there. She has been away from home for several 
days.’ 

‘I must see her. I will go there, when I have had something 
to eat. Does no one here dine, because my mother has turned 
servant again ?’ 

‘ Babette will be in presently, and she will get dinner for you. 
But—I am forced to remind you that Madame has forbidden 
you the chateau.’ 

The young man answered by an insolent laugh. 

‘Let my mother come out of it then; for I will see her, I 
swear.’ 

‘ Here comes Babette,’ said Penhoél, as a sturdy young woman, 
carrying a heavily laden basket with as much ease as if she had 
been a mountain pony, appeared at the threshold. ‘Babette, my 
girl, make us a good dinner; Jean has arrived.’ 
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With a look of anything but welcome on her broad ugly face, 
the woman busied herself with her cooking, and Penhoél limped 
out to his former place, where he sat dejectedly, making no attempt 
to talk to the new comer. 

The latter lounged about the room, kicking the chairs and 
swearing at the delay of the meal. His insolence elicited no re- 
mark from either of the persons to whom it was addressed, and it 
was plainly a cover for some uncertainty or uneasiness of his own. 
The blustering of the bully was overdone. At length a good soupe 
aux choux was set smoking upon the table, which had been decently 
laid, and the two men sat down to eat together, but with the same 
mutual avoidance. The new comer ate greedily and coarsely of 
the substantial homely fare, and drank largely of the strong cider 
for which he called, though grumbling at its quality. Penhoél’s 
manner was that of a man enduring the inevitable, and waiting 
for a revelation of evil to come. At the conclusion of the meal, 
Penhoél still keeping silence, the young man rose and repeated 
his resolution to go to the chateau. 

‘You had better not, Jean; I say it for yourself, not for us; 
you will be turned from the door. The last time you were told 
that it would be the last, and you know Madame is one who keeps 
her word.’ 

‘I know more than that about Madame,’ said the young man 
with a ferocious laugh that showed his white teeth and red lips in 
a singularly unpleasant manner, ‘and I might have a word to say 
to Mademoiselle that would keep the door open a bit longer for 
me. What! The rich woman up there, and my fool of a mother, 
thought they had got rid of me, did they ?’ 

‘You are absurd,’ said Penhoél, with a glance at the young 
man which had more grief than anger in it—it was of the mother 
he was thinking; ‘ you cannot do any injury to either Madame or 
Mademoiselle ; they do not occupy themselves with you; it is 
an easy thing for gentlefolk to rid themselves of the importunate. 
Think of it, my poor Jean; a word to the commissary and where 
would you be?’ 

The fury with which the young man had listened to the first 
words of the speaker abated suddenly as the last were uttered. 
The colour in his florid face deepened ; he laughed in a hurried 
way; the craven in him succeeded to the bully. The commissary. 
This was a word to conjure with; for the dread of ‘ an officer’ was 
as strong in this ruffian as in any of Shakespeare’s poor rogues. 

‘What an old owl you are, stepfather!’ he said jeeringly. 
‘You needn’t take me so solemnly. Who's going to do them any 
barm up there, with their big house and their pots of money? Do 
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you and they let.a poor devil live, and not turn my mother against 
me, and the état civil of Madame may regularise itself for me.’ 

He was standing in front of the house now, and this dialogue 
had passed out of hearing by Babette. 

Penhoél was evidently surprised at the effect of his own words, 
and this sudden change of mood. 

‘I have nothing to do with it,’ he said, ‘as you know well. 
If I gain my own living, disabled as I am, it is because Madame 
has given us the house; but I do no more—neither hinder you 
nor help you, my poor Jean,’ here the inflection of pity in Penhoél’s 
voice made the young man grind his teeth with wrath, so simple 
and sincere was it. ‘It is your mother whom you have despoiled, 
it is not me, and she has sworn to take no more from Madame to 
be put to such uses. You come for money, I suppose, and have 
lost what work you had todo. Well; you know how it was the 
last time. There was little then; there is less now. This will 
finish ill, Jean, this will finish ill.’ 

He spoke with no passion or even reproach, but only with the 
hopeless weariness of long striving with a reprobate. 

‘She will have to go back of her oath, then; unless you want 
me at home, to be the spoiled child of the house. Hein! how 
would you like that? I am not going to starve, I promise you, 
and I am not going to lead the dog's life of dock work at Lorient 
any longer. So, whether it pleases Madame or does not please 
her, I am going to see my mother at the chateau. She can come 
out to me if her generous patroness forbids the door to her son. 
A tantét, stepfather; I’m coming back to sleep. Hein! here 
comes my mother!’ he added, as Jeanne Penhoél, breathless with 
haste and apprehension, approached the house from the cliff-side. 

She hurried up to the front of the house, and exclaimed with 
a quick glance at her husband— 

‘What brings you here, Jean? Is there any new misfortune ?’ 

‘There’s a tender mother! Am TI not to have an embrace 
and the maternal blessing? No! Very well then, I can do without 
them. You arrive in time, my very loving mother; I was just 
about to visit you at the chateau.’ 

‘Is there any new misfortune?’ repeated the unhappy woman. 

‘Well—perhaps—alittle affair. There wasa rive below there, and 
some of us were rather too ready with our knives. Peste! Where's 
the use of this?’ with a sudden change to ferocity. ‘ What do you 
care, or I? Ihave escaped with my skin, but no more, and here 
Iam. The shorter delay I make about quitting the country the 
better ; the sooner you give me the means of going the better. 
Yes, yes; you need not keep looking at your man there, to see 
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whether you are to believe me or not. It is quite true what I tell 
you. I’m not so fond of this hole of a place, and the black looks 
of yourself and your cripple, as to trouble it of my own free choice. 
It’s a question of money; to take or to leave. Here I stay until 
you find me the means of placing myself again, and in safety; 
unless my stepfather thrusts me out by the strength of his manly 
arm, or my tender mother denounces me to the police.’ 

The mother and son stood facing each other, while Jean Lebeau 
was speaking these words, with every aggravation of insolent tone 
and gesture that could be added to their cynical brutality. He 
now lighted a pipe leisurely, and, leaning against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets, waited for his mother’s reply. 

‘I believe your story,’ she said at length. ‘ We had nothing 
else to expect. If the police want you, it is here they will look 
for you. You cannot stay here.’ 

‘Give me money, then, and let me go.’ 

‘Where will you go? What will you do?’ 

‘That is my affair. I have a comrade who can put me in the 
way of doing something; he has a share ina boat trading with 
England. Give me money, I say, and I will be off as soon as you 
like.’ 

‘Come into the house with me. 

She led the way, and Jean, with en exultant grin, followed her. 
Penhoél resumed his work. Babette was busy in the basse-cour ; 
the mother and son were alone. Jeanne Penhoél approached the 
bibliothéque, which was the pride of her housewifely heart, and 
drew from her pocket a bright key. The eyes of her son glistened. 
He had never known where she kept her money; if he had had 
any notion it was in so easily accessible a place, he might have 
helped himself on former occasions. 

‘Jean,’ said his mother, ‘when you went away the last time, 
taking with you money which my good mistress had given me, to 
rid me of you and save me from shame, I told youthat you should 
never touch money of hers again. I meant it then, and I mean it 
now. What I possess I will give you, and you may be sure, as 
sure as you are of death, that it is the last you will ever touch. 
You will have left me nothing then, and it is better so. I shall 
be more at rest when there is nothing possible for me to do, no 
matter what comes. I say nothing to you; it is allin vain, You 
must go your own way and come to your own fate. It takes along 
time to convince a mother of such a thing as that; but I am con- 
vinced. I will give you all I have ’—here she unlocked the book- 
case—‘ only, for your own sake, remember that there will be no 
more.’ 
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She, too, spoke without heat or anger; she, too, seemed hope- 
lessly weary ; her glance hardly rested on him. 

‘That’s enough,’ he said impatiently ; ‘ [don’t care for sermons, 
but I don’t run my head against stone walls either. Give me the 
money.’ 

She put her hand upon the shelf on which the broken toys 
were displayed, and from behind the medley took down a tirelire, 
a little common money-box. Her son was much surprised; but 
after all, he thought, it was not such a bad idea to keep money in 
so obtrusively unsafe a place; it was in the rafters of the roof, 
or under the tiles of the flooring, that he would have looked for it. 

Jeanne Penhoél turned out the contents of the box upon a 
table, and reckoned them. Twenty golden louis. She pushed 
them towards her son’s outstretched hand. He clutched them 
eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ she said, as if to herself, ‘there is nothing left now; 
there will be no blame to us, and they will give us our graves.’ 

‘No fear,’ said her son, with a coarse laugh; ‘you and your 
cripple will have Christian burial all right, and my father’s son 
will console himself with the shiners. Adieu, tenderest of 
parents.’ 

With this he walked out of the house, and passing before 
Penhoél’s bench without a word, he took the upper path in the 
direction of the village. 

Jeanne stood still, where he had left her, for a few moments 
A slow, cold shudder passed over her. 

‘Mon Dieu,’ she muttered, ‘it might have been his father. 
The same face, the same voice, the same cruel, hard, bad heart. 
Two such men in the lot of one woman. It is too much!’ 

The husband and wife had nothing consoling to say to each 
other. The young man was the curse of their otherwise happy 
lives; a hopeless; irretrievable, ungrateful scoundrel. The resolu- 
tion at which Madame Vivian had arrived, to do no more for him, 
had been formed in the interest of his unfortunate mother. The 
generous and grateful woman, whose faithful friend and servant 
Jeanne Penhoél was, knew the world too well not to be aware that 
there are cases in which that hard utterance, ‘ Va-t’en, te faire pendre 
ailleurs!’ is obligatory. This was such a case. 

When the sun was going down, Jeanne, wishing to cross the 
pass before it grew dark, left her husband, with many instructions 
to Babette for his comfort, and the pleasant assurance that the 
patient at the chateau would not require her attendance for very 
long. 

‘Poor Jeanne, poor woman!’ said Penhoél to himself, after she 
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was gone; ‘there’s a sore that has no plaster. She often says I 
make up for most things that have happened to her in her life, 
but I cannot make up for that. The miserable garnement is on 
the road to the galleys or the scaffold.’ 

Jeanne gave Grégoire a brief account of what had happened, 
and received from him a report of things at the chateau. Made- 
moiselle Warne was unremitting in her attention to the patient. 
She had hardly taken time for her dinner, and was in the room 
now. All was going well, and he had sent Mademoiselle the 
English papers to distract her a little. 

Entering the sick-room with a noiseless tread, Jeanne saw all 
in order; the patient as she had left her, the screen on the off 
side of the bed shading the light on a table beyond, with an 
easy-chair for the watcher by its side. In the room, save for the 
slight murmur of the patient as she turned restlessly on the pillow, 
all was still. Jeanne passed by the foot of the bed to the other 
side of the screen, and there lay Miss Warne upon the floor— 
insensible or dead. 

Some newspapers were scattered on the table, and one lay near 
her on the ground. Presently, when Miss Warne had been carried 
to her room, these papers were collected and put in their proper 
place in Madame Vivian’s library. It occurred to no one there to 
connect them with the illness of the young English lady. This 
was taken to be a commencement of fever like that of her com- 
patriot. But it wasa line in one of those newspapers that, like 
a stone from the sling of fate, had struck down Mavis—a line 
which recorded among the names of some ‘ officers’? who had suc- 
cumbed to the illness rife in the English camp, but at first con- 
fined to the ‘ men’ only—Jobn Bassett, of the Rifle Brigade. 


(To be continued.) 

































































Cathrine. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 


Cuapter I. 


‘Yet how of Life to sing, and yet not tell of Love!’ 


A LARGE, dimly lighted hall, with a row of ghostly figures in 
armour, standing side by side, seeming to watch through closed 
visors the wide, shallow staircase, and the one slender girl’s figure, 
moving up it—moving up it, slowly and unwillingly, pausing 
often to look backwards through the surrounding shadowy dark- 
ness. Of a sudden, as she thus paused, her slim hands resting on 
the balustrade, there was heard through the silence the sound of 
a hastily closed door; then quick footsteps across the marble- 
paved hall, and a tall man passed swiftly in front of the row of 
armed watchers, and a minute later had reached the loiterer on 
the staircase. 

At his approach, however, the girl lingered no longer, but 
walked quickly on with no backward glances, and he only reached 
her side as she stepped on to the landing. 

‘ Cathrine!’ he said, and at his voice she turned her head, then 
stood still, facing him—a slim but graceful figure, clad in a soft 
grey gown; a small head, with dark brown hair and eyes. 

‘You are late,’ she said, as he paused a step below her, his 
arms crossed on the banisters, looking up at her. ‘ Later than you 
expected to be,’ she corrected. ‘I thought : 

‘ Well, what did you think?’ as she hesitated, and he bent his 
head a little nearer to her, for her answer. 

She drew back a step, and as she did so he stretched out his 
hand, and took hold of the grey dress to detain her. 

‘Tell me,’ he repeated. 

‘I was afraid, she said, with a little sigh, her eyes wavering 
away from his, ‘ that perhaps there had been an accident.’ 

‘Oh, that was it, was it?’ But he did not loose his hold of 
her dress, or remove his dark eyes from her face. ‘ You thought 
that Rupert would come galloping in alone, and that you would 
have to send out a party with lanterns to look for my remains.’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’ she exclaimed, with a little catch in her breath. 
‘Please don’t speak like that. I dislike that kind of jesting so 
much! Good-night. I am only glad to know that you are all right. 
I suppose,’ hesitating, ‘that the Crawfords kept you ?’ 
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‘That was it,’ he assented slowly, ‘or rather, to speak more 
truthfully, Miss Crawford kept me. Her honeyed words and 
smiles were irresistible, and I stayed to supper.’ 

‘Good-night,’ she said again, more determinately than she had 
spoken before, and, so saying, essayed to draw her dress away from 
the hand that still held it. 

But before she had succeeded in so doing, before the man had 
time to alter his position, if such had been his intention, there 
was the rustle’of a silk gown, and a tall, dark-haired woman stood 
beside them, on her way downstairs. 

‘Good-night, Cathrine,’ she said, in a cold, distinct voice. 
‘ Lovat, I thought you had gone to smoke.’ 

She said nothing further, did not look again in their direction, 
but passed down and out of sight, as quietly as she had appeared. 

The man made no answer to her words, but he turned his head 
without otherwise altering his lounging attitude, and watched her, 
a half-amused gleam in his dark eyes, till a turn in the staircase 
hid her from sight. 

Then his glance returned to the woman still standing before 
him ; and at the evident distress in her eyes, the faint shadow of 
amusement vanished at once from his. 

‘Mr. Ames,’ her voice had grown hurried and anxious, ‘let 
me go,’ essaying to draw her dress from his clasp. ‘Oh, I should 
not have stayed here.’ 

At her words, the frightened tones of her voice, Mr. Ames 
stood upright, no shadow of mirth in his eyes, or about his mouth. 

‘There is nothing to fear, he said quietly. ‘But I will not 
keep you here any longer. Good-night.’ 

Then before she had time to move away he dropped on his 
knees before her, and, lifting both her hands to his lips, kissed 
them softly. 

She drew them away from his caress, with a little, quick sigh, 
and turned down the darkened passage, but she spoke no word, 
though a second later his decided footsteps followed her hesitat- 
ing ones. 

She did not even look up when he paused beside her, and: 
‘Forgive me,’ he said in a low voice; then, a moment later, added, 
half-defiantly, ‘ though there is nothing to forgive.’ 

Her reply was not given in words. She lifted her eyes for a 
moment, and something in their expression made him again 
pause. 

‘Stay—’ he began. 

‘No, no,’ she faltered nervously ; ‘Lady Isabella is angry 
already.’ 
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‘ Well, well, so be it,’ he rejoined. 
tell it to you to-morrow.’ 

It was long before Cathrine Dent at length closed her eyes, 
and awoke to find that it was ‘ to-morrow.’ 

She lingered over her dressing, did not even go down to prayers, 
though well aware that her absence would mean another scolding, 
for she dreaded the day that had come—the day before which, she 
had wished, only the evening before, that no curtaining night 
nung; dreaded it, for she felt that in one way or another this long, 
calm, summer day would decide her future for her.. ‘Is his story 
about Miss Crawford ?’ she wondered, leaning against the wide open 
window, and looking down on to the garden with its numerous 
flowers. ‘Ah, surely no,’ clasping her hands together. ‘Surely 
he would not be so cruel as to tell it to me like that.’ 

Then a second bell roused her, and brought to her remem- 
brance the duties of life, and she turned back to the dressing- 
table, and for one brief minute looked at her own reflection in the 
mirror. 

A colourless thin face, with nothing remarkable about it, save 
the dark, black-lashed eyes, with their straight brows, and the 
pretty wave of the brown hair, on the low white forehead. 

When she entered the dining-room, Lady Isabella was already 
seated before the tea-cups, her face as unsmiling as ever. Facing 
her, sat her son, an open letter in his hand, and as he looked at 
it a little frown drawing his eyebrows closer together; seated 
thus, no smile in his dark eyes, or about his mouth, the likeness 
between him and his stern mother was more apparent than usual. 
As a rule, so little resemblance was visible that few people guessed 
at all the power and latent severity that lay hidden away under 
Lovat Ames’s lazy manner and winning smile. 

Only his mother was well aware of the fact that there was one 
will in the house, to which even hers must bow; and of late, some 
intuitive perception had revealed to Cathrine Dent that big, 
broad-shouldered Lovat had another and stronger side to his 
character than the one that had been most apparent, in the six 
months that she had passed at Weston, and by which she had 
learnt to know him. 

He could be very unforgiving, she had thought once or twice. 

‘Good-morning, Cathrine,’ Lady Isabella said as she entered. 
* You are late.’ 

She had come into the room so quietly that it was only at his 
mother’s words Mr. Ames looked up, and saw that the vacant 
chair was occupied, that a slender girlish figure in grey linen had 
entered the room all unperceived. 


‘It isa long story ; I will 
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‘ Good-morning,’ he said ; ‘ what a quiet girl you are! I never 
heard you come in.’ And then added, still watching her with the 
faintest shadow of a smile: ‘I believe you creep in, so that I 
may not hear you and get up and shake hands. Do you remember 
how shy it made you when you first came, the way I used to 
accentuate your late arrivals?’ No one could ever have accused 
her of being colourless now. 

The red burnt up in a quick, sudden flame to her cheeks, as he 
watched her, till they seemed to scorch, and there was something 
faintly imploring in the eyes turned towards him. ‘ Don’t be 
frightened,’ he said coolly, apparently in answer to their expression, 
‘I am not going to get up and shake hands now. Eh, mother,’ 
turning towards the silent figure at the head of the table, ‘no 
need for me to remonstrate, you have already expressed your dis- 
approval.’ 

‘What were you doing yesterday afternoon, Cathrine ?’ asked 
Lady Isabella, ignoring her son’s words ; ‘I wished to take you out 
for a drive, but you were nowhere to be found. I called on the 
Browns. Were you out?’ 

‘No, I was in all day.’ 

‘ James could not find you.’ 

‘I was in the study,’ another quick blush at the words. 

‘ The study !’ repeated Lady Isabella, as if in surprise. 

‘Yes ’ she began hesitatingly ; but Mr. Ames struck in. 

‘Yes, she was tidying for me. At least, I hope she was. 
After seeing your boudoir, my dear mother, it suddenly dawned 
upon me how papers should look. So I gave my keys to Cathrine 
with a last request, before I went to the Crawfords’, that she would 
make them look just like yours. Do they?’ suddenly turning 
towards her. 

‘I did some,’ she began, ‘ but I was interrupted. I will finish 
them to-day. They look better,’ she added with a faint smile. 

* Good child,’ he said approvingly. 

‘Do you know, I think, mother, that J shall have to get a 
companion ?’ 

There was no expression in the cold passionless face at which 
he was looking, to show that the purport of his words had reached 
her; nothing either in her look towards Cathrine, to intimate 
that the troubled eyes, with their pleading glance in Lovat’s 
direction, had been observed. Her voice was quite calm and un- 
moved, as, ‘Cathrine,’ she said, ‘I wish to speak to you after 
breakfast,’ gathering together her letters ; ‘ come into the morning 
room.’ 
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‘Yes, Lady Isabella,’ the girl replied a little vaguely, recalling 
her wandering glances, ‘I will come.’ 

‘And I, too, want you, Cathrine,’ said Mr. Ames. ‘So after 
Madame my mother has done with you, consider yourself engaged 
for another hour to me.’ 

He was holding the door open as he spoke for Lady Isabella 
to pass through, but he looked back and smiled, and his smile 
somewhat revived Cathrine’s courage. And it needed reviving, it 
was at its very lowest ebb. She had not lived under Lady 
Isabella’s roof for six months, a poor relation at the mercy of a 
rich one, without learning something about her. And calm, im- 
movable as were her face and voice, she knew that the impending 
interview would not be a pleasant one. 

‘I wish I was not such a coward,’ she thought, as she followed 
her. ‘Iam so frightened of her!’ 

Lovat was still leaning against the door as she approached it, 
following swiftly in Lady Isabella’s footeteps. 

‘ Good-morning,’ he said, bending his head so as to bring it on 
to a level with hers, and speaking low and quickly. ‘I only post- 
poned saying it.’ Taking her small hand in his strong clasp, 
‘Courage. I will wait in the study until you come down.’ 

There were tears in the soft dark eyes raised to his, and the 
warm clasp of his hand tightened for a moment ere he released 
hers. 

‘Do you want anything done in Eglinton, mother ?’ he ques- 
tioned, before turning away towards his own study; ‘I have 
business there, and am obliged to go this morning. I shall leave 
at eleven.’ 

Cathrine involuntarily lifted her eyes to the great oak clock- 
case which stood in a corner of the warrior-guarded hall. ‘Ten 
o’clock only;’ and then breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘I will think, Lovat,’ Lady Isabella replied. ‘Come up to me 
before you start.’ 

He nodded lightly, and left them. 

‘Cathrine, Lady Isabella began, directly they were in the 
small, pretty boudoir, ‘I have desired you to come because I wish 
to speak to you seriously. Sit down!’ 

Despite the importance of the moment, and the frightened 
beating of her heart, Cathrine was distinctly aware that the small 
clock that ticked so loudly on Lady Isabella’s mantelshelf was a 
quarter of an hour behind the one in the hall. 

‘ Remember,’ a minute later she was aware, the slow emphatic 
voice was saying, ‘I do not blame you.’ 

With an effort her straying thoughts came back again. ‘I 
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shall be sorry to part with you, but I cannot approve of my son’s 
conduct. I have spoken to him, but as he still continues to amuse 
himself—at your expense—’ after a slight, almost imperceptible 
pause, ‘I am sure you will agree with me that it is better for you 
to go.’ 

‘ But, Lady Isabella,’ Cathrine heard her own soft voice asking, 
‘where am I to go?’ 

‘You can trust me to find a home for you. For the present, 
I have arranged with my brother to take you in fora visit. A 
visit, you understand. By-and-by, not so very long hence, I hope 
you will come back and live with me. By-and-by, when Lovat is 
married.’ 

‘ By-and-by, when Lovat is married!’ 

The words seemed ringing in her ears so noisily that Lady 
Isabella’s distinct tones were drowned for the moment. 

Then a minute later: ‘I am sorry,’ she heard her say, ‘ that 
it should have so happened, but there is no use expecting Lovat to 
do anything he does not choose to do, though considering that you 
are a relation—though a distant one——’ 

‘Lady Isabella,’ began Cathrine, cutting her sentence in half, 
and even at that moment she found her eyes straying towards the 
clock, ‘ when do you wish me to go?’ 

‘I have heard from John that he will be ready for you to-day. 
There is an express train to Claxton about one; he says that he 
will send the carriage to meet it.’ 

‘There is a “ Bradshaw,”’ she added 2. second later, ‘in the 
writing-table drawer. Take it, and look out the exact time at 
which the train starts, and I will then send a message to the 
stables.’ . 

Obediently Cathrine moved over to the drawer, and took out 
the ‘ Bradshaw,’ as desired. 

At the happiest, calmest moment, the idea of having to find 
a train in it would have filled her with despair; but now, dazed 
and miserable, with Lady Isabella’s stiff, silent figure facing her, 
and the small noisy clock marking the fast-speeding moments 
with its loud ticks on the chimney-piece, she knew that it was use- 
less even to try. 

Mechanically she found the book, but all the time, all that she 
was aware of, was Lady Isabella ringing the bell and telling the 
servant to let Mr. Ames know that she had no commissions for 
Eglinton. 

He would go, then, without her seeing him. He would loiter 
about the hall until the last moment in which he could hope to catch 
his train, on the chance of Lady Isabella dismissing her, then he 
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would start, meaning to return early, and would find her gone ; 
and she should never know what was the story of which he had 
spoken. 

Perhaps, as his mother said, he had been amusing his many 
idle moments with a flirtation that would leave but little effect 
on his after-life, and, she once out of his sight, he would settle 
down and marry Miss Crawford. Slow, painful tears came into 
her eyes; the long rows of figures and names grew blurred and 
indistinct, whilst all the time vague, disjointed thoughts were flit- 
ting through her brain. 

Beyond a few words and looks, meaning little of themselves, 
she had no reason to suppose that he cared more for her than Lady 
Isabella had insinuated. 

He had always been kind to her, very kind, but what were a 
few kind words on which to rear the fairy building of which she 
had dreamed ? 

After all, she was a distant relation; there was enough cousin- 
ship to swear by, as he had often said, and that, in her forlorn, 
lonely life, had seemed a great thing at first. 

And if out of his kindness she had built the fairy palace, who 
was to blame that she now found herself sitting amid its ruins? 

One silvery chime disturbed her. Half-past ten! 

As she moved her head at the sound, splash on the wide-opened 
page of ‘ Bradshaw’ fell a great tear, and at the same moment 
down the passage came a quick, decided footstep. 

She lifted her head, forgetful alike of trains and tears, and 
with tight clasped hands listened. 

Scratch, scratch, went Lady Isabella’s pen, apparently no con- 
sciousness disturbing her of the tread drawing nearer with every 
step. 

Would he come in, or pass on and out of hearing, in the belief 
that she was busy, and that an interruption might involve a fresh 
reprimand for her ? 

She scarcely breathed, so intent was every faculty in listen- 
ing; but no, whatever happened hereafter—she was to see him 
again. 

The decided step paused, the door was hastily opened, and Mr. 
Ames stood on the threshold. 

A quick, passionate sigh passed Cathrine’s lips, a little red 
flush, born of a certain despairing determination, mounted to her 
cheeks. 

Let Lady Isabella say as little as she might, out of the house 
Lovat Ames should not go, without wishing her farewell, without 
learning that this was ‘ good-bye.’ 
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Cowardly as she felt herself to be, she would dare to accomplish 
that. 

‘You don’t want anything in Eglinton, mother ?’ he queried, 
while his dark eyes wandered from Lady Isabella, as she sat, pen 
in hand, to the slight figure, with the open pages of ‘ Bradshaw’ 
under her small hands, and her eyes, so unmistakably tearful, 
raised to his. 

‘No, thank you. I told James to tell you.’ 

Mr. Ames half hesitated, as if not quite certain whether to 
come in, or go out; but when his keen glance rested on Cathrine’s 
face, he entered at once, and closed the door behind him. At the 
sound of its closing, Lady Isabella looked up. 

‘Do you want anything?’ she asked. 

Regardless of her words, ‘ What are you doing?’ he ques- 
tioned, moving a few steps nearer to Cathrine. ‘ Bradshaw!’ 
with a little whistle of surprise: ‘Whose journeyings are you 
tracing ?’ 

‘I am trying to find at what time the “ express” leaves Weston 
that arrives at Claxton at four.’ 

‘Well, cease trying, for I can tell you,’ resting his hand 
on the table by her side. ‘A quarter past one, from Weston. 
For goodness’ sake, look less despairing; was it that that kept 
you?’ he added. ‘ Why did not you come down and ask me—I 
would have told you. Now I must be off, glancing at the clock, 
‘but I shall be back at three.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said quickly, as he made a movement away. 
‘Good-bye,’ in faltering tones, ‘I am going away.’ 

‘Going away?’ he repeated in bewilderment, ‘ where are you 
going?’ 

‘Cathrine is going to stay with my brother for a little while,’ 
put in Lady Isabella. ‘He has written to settle it to-day, and I 
think a change will do her good.’ 

‘But why now, and why this unseemly haste, and why was I 
not told?’ 

‘I only heard from John to-day. Amy is away, and he wants 
a companion in her absence.’ 

¢ Some one else wanting a companion, eh, Cathrine?’ But this 
time she did not smile or redden. 

She was striving with all her power to judge what he was feel- 
ing—whether he felt anything. 

¢ All the same,’ he said, a second later, and his voice had grown 
so quiet and distinct that it seemed an echo of his mother’s, ‘ you 
had the letter at breakfast, and we surely might have had the 
benefit of it then, and my assistance might have been of use to 
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save half an hour’s useless study cf “ Bradshaw.” It would 
have been better than waiting until I have not a moment to 
spare, taking out his watch, ‘or only a moment. Cathrine,’ 
walking over to her side again, ‘are you very anxious for this 
visit ?’ 

‘I think it will be better for me to go,’ she faltered, but she 
did not look up. 

‘Craving for a holiday? Well, so be it. I suppose, however, 
it will make no vital difference if you go by the five train, instead 
of the one fifteen ?’ 

‘It will inconvenience your uncle,’ put in Lady Isabella, rais- 
ing her head, and looking steadily at her son. 

‘He shall not be inconvenienced,’ returned Lovat, just as 
steadily. ‘I will telegraph from Eglinton. I would not ask 
you,’ turning back to Cathrine, ‘to make any alterations, only 
that I have not now a second to spare. I have had an unpleasant 
letter from Mr. Robins, the banker, asking me to go to him at 
once. Will you wait till I come back ?’ 

The frightened beats of her heart were now so loud that she 
fancied he must hear them. There was no disguising the earnest- 
ness of his voice, even Lady Isabella’s cold, displeased face did 
not make him alter either tone or expression. 

He could not, no, he could not be playing with her now. 

Anyhow she would risk it, come what might. 

‘Yes,’ she sighed. Her voice was so low that when the little 
word escaped her scarcely parted lips he had to bend his head to 
hear it. 

‘You can give up “ Bradshaw,” then,’ he said, and his voice 
had lost its seriousness. ‘I promise faithfully to look it all out 
for you, and make it as simple as possible. So that, at the least, 
is gained. Auf Wiedersehen! I shall be back at three. Walk 
down through the meadows and meet me.’ 

When he had gone, for a minute or two, both women remained 
in their respective places, silent. 

Then Lady Isabella took up her pen, but almost immediately 
laid it down again, and, crossing the room, rang the bell and gave 
an order for the housekeeper to be sent: to her. 

Then Cathrine roused herself, and coming over to her side: 
‘ Lady Isabella,’ she faltered, ‘do not be hard upon me ;’ the tears 
again filling her eyes, ‘I am in great trouble.’ 

‘Until to-day,’ returned’ Lady Isabella coldly, ‘I have not 
blamed you. NowI am no longer sure whether I have not been 

too lenient. But remember, the remedy is in your own hands. 
You choose to stay on in the hope of finding him on his return in 
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a soft mood. You have so far forgotten your pride to promise 
that.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ cried the girl, sinking on her knees, ‘I have 
no pride left, I love him.’ 

‘And you think, through that, to gain his love. Nothing 
remains then but to wait and see. My wishes I do not allude to. 
I have long learnt that. From you,’ speaking more bitterly, ‘I 
expect no gratitude ; from him, no love.’ 

‘Ah, do not speak like that. Remember, I am all alone in the 
world. I have no mother, no one to care forme. The daughter of 
a dishonoured bankrupt I do not wonder you wish to send me 
away. I,’ rising to her feet, ‘am almost tempted to go. But I 
cannot ;’ a moment later, ‘I cannot.’ 

‘I do not wish to be unjust, Cathrine. Your father’s sins are 
not yours. It was in acknowledgment of that, that I offered you 
a home; but I tell you candidly, that I think pride, at least, should 
tell you now that you ought to go.’ 

A low half-sob told her that her words were heard, but the 
girl’s face was not lifted from where it was hidden in her clasped 
hands. 

Lady Isabella said nothing more, but picked up her pen again, 
as if to continue her letter. 

‘Where is James?’ she asked, as she dipped it into the ink. 
Cathrine lifted her head, then, and a little wave of colour passed 
across her face. 

‘ Why do you remind me of him?’ she asked. ‘You are cruel, 
cruel. Where is he?’ she repeated. ‘Oh, far, far away, I trust, by 
this time.’ 

‘You have to thank me for that,’ the elder woman said signifi- 
cantly. 

* Yes, yes, I know it, and I know what you would say, that you 
do not care for my gratitude except in one form—and in that one 
form, oh, Heaven help me!’—wringing her hands—‘I cannot 
show it.’ 

‘I expect nothing,’ lifting her hard, stern face ; ‘ but, one day 
you will live, I feel certain of it, to wish you had done the only 
thing that I have ever asked of you. No, say nothing more, any 
words between us are a pretence. I have spoken, and you will 
not listen. You can go.’ 

‘ Let me——’ began the other, pleadingly. 

‘Not one word. I have said alf I wich to say, and heard all I 
care to hear.’ 

But, with her hand on the lock, the girl turned back, a 
momentary decision in her manner, 
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‘One thing tell me, just this one thing. Does,’ her eyes 
drooping a little, ‘he know about James ?’ 

‘Lovat? No. He is my cousin’s child, and as long as it is 
possible his disgrace shall be hidden, even from my son.’ And, 
with that parting taunt, she settled down once more to her letter, 
leaving Cathrine to depart without another glance in her direc- 
tion. 

The door safely closed between her and Lady Isabella, 
Cathrine sped as swiftly as her light footsteps would take her, up 
to her own room, and, having locked the door, crossed over to the 
window, and sinking down on her knees, with elbows resting on 
the wide, low sill, strove to calm the torrent of her thoughts, and 
think calmly over that which had befallen her. But, after all, it 
was impossible. No consecutive thought would come at her 
bidding. All the shame and sorrow with which her life had once 
been rife, and which she had been in danger of forgetting, seemed 
to have been called forth, and to be poisoning her future. 

Her future ! 

Ah, that was the question now. She had risked it all on the 
throw of a die, and this evening would show her what it would 
be worth. But one thing remained clear. If his words meant 
nothing more than that he would return in time to wish her 
‘Good-bye,’ kindly and gently, for the sake of these six months 
they had passed under the same roof, then there should be no 
further lingering, no further waiting to read in Lady Isabella’s eyes 
that she was aware that she had humbled her pride for nothing. 
No, then she would go at once. By the five o’clock train as far 
as it would help her to sunder their paths, and then 

‘Then, Heaven help me!’ pushing back her hair from her 
aching forehead. ‘There is the whole wide world to choose 
from! I have money enough to take me to New York ; perhaps, 
indeed, I should be in time to go out in the “ Columbia.” I will 
write a letter for Lady Isabella, so that she need ask no questions, 
Just tell her who I am with, and beg of her to keep my secret. 
She will do that, I am sure; for I verily believe that if I had 
not been Edward Lister’s daughter, and James Lister’s sister, she 
would not have objected to me as a daughter-in-law.’ 

Her letter written she slipped it into her desk, to await the 
result of the day, and then she moved back to her old place. 

Her thoughts were calmer now; it seemed as if the guidance 
of events had been taken from her weak grasp—there was nothing 
further left for her to do. 

Hour after hour passed, and still she knelt on, heedless of her 
aching head, and the discomfort of her position. 
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It never occurred to her to change it. 

She was dimly aware of the ringing of the luncheon bell ; of 
the afternoon sun streaming down into the garden beneath her ; 
of the gradual alteration of the flickering lights and shadows on 
the smooth lawn; of the strong scent of the creamy roses round 
her window. 

Time seemed annulled. Afterwards, on looking back, that long 
day was a blank space in which no dividing line was drawn from 
half-past ten in the morning, until a tall, broad-shouldered man 
crossed the sunny lawn, and she knew that the hour had arrived— 
that the waiting was over—that she had even disobeyed his last 
injunction, and left him to find his way home alone. 

And now, of a sudden, she felt that to go forth and meet him, 
to take one step in the direction of her fate, would be impossible. 

But she had not long to wait. A minute later there was a 
knock, and a servant’s voice said: ‘ Please, miss, Mr. Ames wants 
you in his study.’ 

She did not hesitate for one second, did not give one glance 
into the mirror as she passed, but before the servant had disap- 
peared down the long passage she had opened the door and sped 
down the staircase. 

There are moments when any turning point where two roads 
meet is to be preferred, to dallying with fate on the road, however 
life-destroying that future may be, which lies on the other side of 
the fingerpost. 


Crapter II. 
‘ Sorrow is 
Shadow to Life, moving where Life doth move.’ 

Tue afternoon sun was shining full into the western window of 
the library, and outlining Mr. Ames’s tall figure and dark smooth 
head with gold, when Cathrine’s small, trembling hand opened the 
door, and she and he stood face to face. 

Long before he spoke, she knew that a wide chasm separated 
this Lovat Ames from the Lovat Ames from whom she had that 
morning parted, long before he stretched out his hand, without 
approaching nearer by one step, and said quietly, ‘Come here !’ 

The sun’s rays, which threw out into such bold relief his tall 
figure, shining full into her white face, dazzled her eyes, so that 
she could scarcely see, and her footsteps grew unsteady as she 
approached his side. 

‘So,’ he said as she paused, ‘ you waited for me?’ 
‘I promised,’ she faltered, scarce knowing ,what she said, 
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‘Yes, yes, I know,’ he assented, ‘ but I wondered if you would 





of keep your promise.’ 
TS Whilst speaking, he drew forth a notebook, and, opening it, 
on took thence a crumpled sheet of paper, and in the momentary 
id silence that followed his words he spread it on the table before 
her—a narrow slip of paper, a cheque for twenty pounds— 
1g smoothing it out with his hand. Then, ‘ Well,’ he questioned, 
m ‘who wrote that?’ pointing with one finger to his own name 
in written across it. 
- His eyes never quitted her face for a moment. Instinctively, 
st it seemed, she looked to where he pointed, and then again at him. 
What was the story her face told ? 
ny He had thought her white and wearied when she first came in, 
now, her very lips had grown ashen, and the agonised imploring 
a | eyes seemed the only signs of life about her. 
ts | ‘Where ?’ she faltered, and then seemed incapable of saying 
more. 
e ‘That cheque,’ he said slowly, ‘was paid into the bank yester- 
a day afternoon. This morning Mr. Robins telegraphed for me to 
d come out, as he did not think all was right. So I went.’ 
‘Well,’ breathlessly, ‘ what did you do?’ 
Is ‘I said I would telegraph instructions this afternoon.’ 
or | ‘Why ?’ she began, clasping her hands together. Then more 
of steadily: ‘It is not your writing ?’ 
‘No, it is not,’ he replied. ‘ You know that,’ he added 
significantly. 
Once again she lifted her eyes—miserable eyes they were— 
: to his. 
‘Then it is , 
‘A forgery, yes;’ finishing her sentence for her. 
Vf She shivered, and moved a step away. Made as if without 
h another word, she would have gone away then and there for ever 
e out of his life, with drooping head and shamed eyes. But it was 
not: to be. Before she had time for more than that one step he 
moved hastily forward and caught her arm in his strong clasp. 
‘Did you do it?’ he cried, and his voice came brokenly. 
She did not answer him. The indignant denial which, perhaps, 
even against hope, he had expected to hear, did not escape her. Her 
L slender figure bent in his grasp, her two hands hid her face from him. 
' ‘ Forgive,’ he heard the one word, the rest of the sentence was 


lost in a sob. 
‘Yes,’ he said grudgingly, ‘ I suppose you mean by “ forgive ” 

don’t tell. Well, you can buy forgiveness, if you choose.’ 

‘How ?’ without lifting her face. 
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‘ By marrying me,’ he said, in low, half-sullen tones. 
‘Oh no!’ she cried, half involuntarily, shrinking away from 
him, and a faint shade of red dyeing her cheeks. ‘Oh no!’ 

‘The terms are there to take or leave,’ he said. ‘ You have 
spoilt my life, taken away the belief I had in you in the past, the 
hope I had in the future ; but still, though I cannot understand it 
—I think you love me, and I——’and in his cold, steady voice there 
was a momentary trembling—‘ I cannot live without you.’ 

She had moved back to the window, and was standing—her 
profile clearly defined against it, as she looked upwards to the blue 
summer sky overhead. 

Such a different telling of the story from that of which she had 
dreamt and thought. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, when he had done speaking, ‘ I love you,’ 
and her voice was almost as cold and calm ashishad been. ‘TIalso 
felt that I could not live without you, and so stayed on to see you 
again this evening. Even now,’ turning with a little terrified 
gesture towards the table, ‘that which I hear the most distinctly 
of all your words is that you love me.’ 

He came nearer to her then, and took her hands in his. 

‘Tell me the whole story, he cried. ‘I do not believe you did 
it for yourself. I know you so well, or thought I did. See,’ 
throwing himself on his knees before her, ‘see, I kneel to you, and 
ask nothing from you but what tempted you. It must have been 
for some object? Ifit was only the miserable money, why did you 
not come tome? You must have known, have understood that 
anything and everything I had was yours for the asking! And 
now, all my money cannot buy back the one thing I would give 
the world to procure, the knowledge of your innocence.’ His 
words ended in a sob, there were tears on the hand he held. 

‘Oh, Lovat,’ she cried, clasping her hands together, ‘ what shali 
I do, what shall Ido?’ But though his name escaped her, it did 
not seem as if she expected an answer. 

At her voice he lifted his head—there were tears in his eyes, 
though there were none in hers, and ‘Tell me,’ he cried, ‘ that 
it is not true, Cathrine,’ rising impulsively to his feet, and draw- 
ing her so close to. him that it seemed he would read her very soul. 
‘Say now, here, this very moment, that you never before saw the 
hateful thing—that you had nothing to do with it. Yes or no.’ 

She could feel the passionate beats of his heart as he spoke, 
and she made an effort to free herself, but in his strong arms she 
was helpless. 

‘And if—— she began hesitatingly, her eyes falling under 
his, ‘I should say no, what would you do?’ 
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‘Do!’ he exclaimed, ‘ I would never stop day or night until I 
had brought the forger to justice; if every penny I possess were 
expended in the search. I would find him and give him a share of 
the suffering that I have endured.’ 

‘And if, she began, but her lips were trembling so that she 
could scarcely speak ; ‘ if——’ 

He held her hands so firmly that she could not free them to 
hide her eyes, and as he still looked down upon her she drooped 
her head until her face lay hidden against his beating heart, and 
he had to lean down to catch her words. ‘If I do not say, no?’ 

‘Then,’ he answered, kissing the soft bent head, ‘ from this 
day forth the subject is buried. We speak of it no more.’ 

She sighed at his words, a passionate, troubled sigh, then freed 
herself from his embrace, and, standing at a little distance, for the 
first time during their interview lifted her eyes of her own free- 
will, and looked at him calmly and steadily. 

‘I am thinking,’ she said, ‘trying to think,’ correcting herself, 
‘ what I have promised—what I have gained.’ 

‘Gained!’ he repeated, speaking slowly and distinctly, and the 
tones of his voice chilled her heart, as if it had been his mother 
speaking. ‘ You have gained my love, whatever that may be worth. 
You have gained it in six months,—and it is so deeply rooted that 
I find I cannot pull it up again in a day.’ 

‘But you would, if you could ?’ the low voice queried. 

‘ Yes,’ he slowly assented, ‘I despise myself for being unable 
to do so.’ 

She winced at his words as if he had struck her, and turned 
away, so that once more her clear profile was defined against the 
western window, but the sunlight had all gone now. 

‘I have no faith, no trust left in you,’ he cried passionately. 
‘ What wonder that I despise myself?’ 

‘But you love me, she said, though without looking round. 

‘And how much is such love worth?’ he questioned bitterly. 

She whitened, and then, ‘Give me my freedom, she said in a 
low voice. ‘ Let me go now out of this house for ever, and never 
try to see me again.’ 

‘No,’ he said roughly,‘ you shall not go. Try to escape, and I 
will trace you—even through that,’ pointing significantly to the 
sheet of paper on the table. And then, his voice suddenly altering 
and growing soft and tender, ‘but you would not go, would not 
wish to leave me? You love me, I know it, you have told me so, 
have you not ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ coming to his side, with swift, unsteady steps, and 
throwing her arms about his neck. ‘I love you so much, so much 
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that I had to wait for you to-day ; and now I cannot go, I cannot, 
since you tell me to stay.’ 

He took her in his arms then, and kissed her again and again. 

‘I love you,’ he said, ‘ yes, no doubt of that. For my love’s 
sake, tell me just one thing, what was the temptation? Why did 
you do it? You see,’ as she never replied, ‘ I still believe you had 
a motive, a motive beyond yourself and your own needs. It was 
for some one else, 1 suppose?’ And as there was no answer to his 
question, ‘ You might trust me, I think.’ 

But she only shook her head. 

‘You cannot—will not—which is it, I wonder! Well, so be 
it.’ 

He loosened his hold of hez and walked slowly the length of 
the room, and back again. ‘Iam going up to see my mother,’ 
then he said, pausing by the quiet figure in the window. ‘Idon’t 
suppose she will be overjoyed at my news. You must think what 
you would like to do. Stay here or elsewhere, till we can be 
married. Have you any one else to whom you could go?’ 

‘No,’ with a sob. 

‘Poor child,’ he said more tenderly. ‘Never mind, I will 
think it over, and talk to my mother, and see what can be done.’ 

His tenderness seemed to move her more than his previous 
sternness and passion. 

She took a few timid steps nearer to him, and laid her hand 
upon his coat sleeve, as if to detain him. 

‘I do not know what to do,’ she said very low, ‘I am all 
alone, or very nearly so. No home, no relations, to whom I could 
go. There seems no place for me in the world.’ 

Somehow it seemed to him her words were offered as a kind of 
extenuation. 

‘Not now,’ he answered, ‘your place in the world is in my 
heart.’ 

He kissed her again, and. had turned away once more, when, 
passing the table, he half paused, and: ‘ Burn that,’ he said hastily, 
pointing to the slip of paper lying on it. 

He stood and watched her, as without a word she walked over 
to the writing-table, and with hands that scarcely trembled lit a 
taper. She lifted the cheque, set fire to a corner of it, and, throw- 
ing it into the fender, watched it, till nothing but a small heap of 
ashes remained, then gave a sigh as of relief. 

As she turned back and put out the candle, a look of relief 
also passed over Lovat’s face when the fateful piece of paper no 
longer lay facing them, a spot of colour amid the surrounding 
darkness. Seating himself at the table, he tried to open one of 
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the drawers, and finding it locked, put his hand into his pocket as 
if in search, then paused in bewilderment. But even as he 
paused, a look of enlightenment passed across his face, and he held 
out his hand. 

‘You have them—my keys,’ he said. ‘ You never gave them 
back to me.’ 

She looked at him a moment as if not quite understanding, 
then with a low, startled exclamation drew a bunch of keys out of 
her pocket, and gave them to him. 

‘You remember you gave them to me yesterday, to tidy the 
drawers,’ speaking more easily and naturally than she had yet 
done. 

‘Yes, I remember,’ he assented gravely, fitting the key to the 
lock. 

He turned it, aad pulled out the drawer. 

A drawer it was a pleasure to look into. 

A little conscious smile played about Cathrine’s lips, as she 
looked at the packets of docketed bills and neatly arranged 
papers ; and lastly her eyes rested on a very prominent object—a 
cheque book—lying there all by itself, wide open, as if it had just 
been used. 

Seeing that, the shadowy smile died away, all the terrible 
present came back, and raising her eyes she met his, significantly 
looking from it to her. 

He said nothing, but closed its wide open pages in silence, and 
put it on one side, as if striving not to read its tell-tale face. 

As he turned his eyes away, she flung herself down beside him, 
and, with her face hidden in her outstretched arms against his 
knee, wept passionately. 

They were the first tears she had shed, and her heart seemed 
breaking. 

He drew her to him, and kissed, and strove to comfort her ; 
but for such trouble, what comfort was there to offer ? 


Cuaprer III. 


‘ Where art thou, joy 
Of yesterday ?’ 


Foret |—that was what Mr. Ames had decreed should take 
place, with regard to the past—that a new life was to be lived, 
in which the past was to have no place or lot. But who can live 
in a sunny present, and put out of their memory that which 
has gone before? Who can inhabit a garden, fair even as the 
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garden of Eden, with one dark pit for ever in sight, and obey an 
injunction never to glance in its direction—never seek to renew 
memory with what lies hidden away, out of sight, in its black 
depths ? 

The very effort required not to speak of it kept it constantly 
in mind, and many a time Lovat would shudder, and turn away 
in silence, because some chance word had recalled what he so 
fain would forget. 

And also, many a time, a hasty or careless remark would be 
fraught for Cathrine’s tender heart with pain unspeakable, because 
she fancied she read in it some allusion, that only she might be 
supposed to understand, and tremble at. 

Totally innocent the words had often been that brought that 
quick blush to her thin cheeks, that piteous pleading to her 
frightened eyes, but none the less had it pain for her. 

Then Lovat, noting the heightened colour and furtive glance, 
would read those outward signs of an uneasy conscience, and 
passionately revolt that so it should be. 

But he was kind to her, loving and tender; that she fully 
acknowledged. 

Sometimes the very patience and tenderness of his love 
seemed to her less satisfying, because of the remembrance of the 
idle, kindhearted Lovat Ames she had first known; from whose 
lips, jesting, kindly, teasing words had fallen just as he was in the 
humour, and she realised all the more fully the restraint he had 
learnt to put upon himself, for her sake. 

He is not the same man I knew, she would sometimes think, 
wondering why it was that the achieved happiness had proved so 
far short of the anticipated. He is no more the same than I am. 

Why had I not the courage to go away before we were married ? 
Now—— 

Then her eyes filled with tears, as she looked at her thin 
hand, for which the wedding ring had grown so large. 

She wore no other ornament,—even an engagement ring she 
had refused, and only the thin gold circlet on her left hand marked 
the difference between her and the girl who had roamed about 
the old house in her grey gown six months before. ‘I did wrong 
in every way, it seems to me now. I did wrong, and yet it seemed 
to me then I was doing right. It was only to have been a few 
short weeks of trouble taken out of a whole lifetime of joy, and 
now the shadow of the trouble has grown so dark and heavy that 
the joy seems to be even less.’ 

‘I cannot wait much longer,’ lifting despairing eyes to the chill 
November skies. 
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‘Three whole months! Why is there no letter?’ 

She dropped into a chair, and, covering her face with her hands, 
wept bitterly. 

‘ Cathrine, Cathrine !’ 

Cathrine started to her feet, brushing the tears out of her 
eyes, as her husband’s voice reached her ears, but before she had 
time to take more than a step towards the door it was opened, 
and he entered the room. 

‘My dear child,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what is the matter?’ noting 
her forlorn aspect. ‘Has mother been scolding you? what have 
you been doing wrong? Well, I have good news for you,’ ignoring 
her silence, ‘ or my mother has, which is rarer. Go to her room, 
she says she has something to tell you.’ 

- Sometimes she had thought in these later days that, if he had 
given her the slightest help, she would have broken through her 
rigid determination and, forgetting it, have told him everything. 

Everything ; though her cheeks burned and her eyes clouded 
at the thought. But he avoided the subject so studiously, skirted 
so far round any chance reference to it, that it grew more difficult 
day by day. And it was this consciousness of the widening gap 
between them, caused by his carefulness against giving offence by 
reminding word or look, that was causing her to droop. 

This was the thought in her mind, as, obedient to his re- 
quest, she went down the passages that led to Lady Isabella’s 
room. 

From the moment her engagement had been announced, no 
words had passed Lady Isabella’s lips in reference to the subject. 

She had bowed to a stronger will than her own, and accepted 
a fate she felt herself powerless to avert. To her son she had 
said formally that she hoped he would be happy. To Cathrine, 
merely that she wondered if her own will, bought at such a price, 
would prove worth the cost. And Cathrine, putting a fresh mean- 
ing on the significant words, wondered also. But three months 
had passed since then, and mother and daughter-in-law went their 
several ways in silence, not quarrelling, only each keeping to her 
own distinct path in life; never mingling, as in such intimate 
relationship might have been expected. 

Sometimes Cathrine almost felt as if quarrelling would have been 
preferable to this blank wall of impassibility, but her nature was 
too timid not to seize upon everything that gained peace, although 
often afterwards she would question whether war would not have 
been better. 

‘What does she want with me?’ she had asked her husband, 
but he had only shaken his head and had bidden her go and learn. 
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‘I am not deceiving you,’ he had said smiling, ‘it is veritable 
good news—at least, so she said.’ 

Lady Isabella sat in her accustomed seat, older, and sterner, 
and graver than ever, but at the irresolute turning of the handle, 
the timid knock at: the door, she looked round at once. ‘ Cathrine, 
come in, come in,’ she repeated ; ‘I wish you were more decided in 
your movements. It fidgets me to listen to you. I have sent for 
you,’ she went on, taking up a letter, ‘to read this,’ handing it to 
her. ‘It is from my brother, and knowing what we know,’ lift- 
ing her cold eyes, ‘ there is a shade of comfort in it.’ 

The blood rushed hotly to Cathrine’s cheeks, fading again in 
a moment, leaving her whiter than ever. Her hands were trem- 
bling, her heart beating tumultuously as she tried to read it, and 
it was some minutes before her brain was calm enough to realise the 
meaning of the words before her. 

‘Sims called this afternoon,’ that was how the letters shaped 
themselves at length, ‘and spoke of James. It seems he has 
friends in America who know him. He appears to be doing well, 
at least, for so young aman. Has had the good fortune to fall 
into the hands of an honest man, who has taken a fancy to him, 
and is doing the kindest thing that could be done for him, keep- 
ing him hard at work. Tell this to Cathrine, with my love. 
Despite his weakness and folly, there seems to be good in him.’ 

When she had read the letter, Cathrine put it back on the 
table by Lady Isabella’s side. 

‘Thank you,’ she said quietly, and without further reference to 
it slipped away, and a few minutes later was back in ber own 
room, standing by the window with clasped hands, and troubled 
eyes, turned to the dark starless skies overhead. 

‘No, he is not bad ; he is only weak, so sadly weak. I cannot 
believe he has had my letter, and not answered it. There has 
been some mistake. I wish—oh, I wish I could see him !’ 


‘Where is Cathrine, Lovat ?’ Lady Isabella asked, as she sat 
down to dinner. ‘Is she not coming?’ 

‘No, she has a bad headache, and I advised her not to move,’ 
her son replied. ‘I don’t think your good news seemed to cheer 
her much. I suppose, from what you said, it was about that good- 
for-nothing brother of hers.’ 

‘Yes, he seems to be doing well.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it,as long as he does well on the other 
side of the ocean. Sometimes, though, I fancy, Cathrine frets 
after him. Twins are always supposed to suffer tremendously 
from separation, are they not ?’ 
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‘So they say. But in this instance, I should not think such 
was likely to be the case.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Lovat remarked thoughtfully ; ‘I often think 
she would like to see him.’ 

Then, after a moment’s pause, ‘ Mother,’ he began hesitat- 
ingly, ‘ does it ever strike you that Cathrine looks delicate, much 
whiter and thinner than she used to be ?’ 

‘ She looks consumptive, I think,’ Lady Isabella replied. 

‘What do you mean?’ he began angrily. And then in a 
gentler voice, ‘I wish you would not say such things. She looks 
delicate ; I don’t suppose she is very strong, and the cold weather 
never agrees with her. I think I shall take her out of England 
for a couple of months.’ 

Lady Isabella made no reply. 

‘Consumption,’ repeated Lovat, a moment later, ‘what an 
idea!’ 

‘Her mother died of it,’ Lady Isabella remarked in her cold, 
quiet voice, and then went on to talk of other things, as if there 
were nothing further to be said on that subject, and, as Lovat did 
not second her endeavours, the silence shortly remained unbroken. 

‘I am going to Eglinton to-morrow,’ he announced, before 
saying good-night. ‘I shall not take Cathrine with me.’ 

‘I think you are wise,’ his mother rejoined. ‘It would be as 
well not to run any risks of a fresh cold.’ 

She put down the advertisement sheet of the ‘ Times’ to make 
this remark, and, having made it, resumed her study of its 
columns. 

‘ Good-night,’ said her son shortly ; ‘I am going to smoke.’ 


Nine o’clock was striking slowly, solemnly, when Mr. Ames 
entered the silent hall the next evening, and passed hastily through 
it, between the mail-clad warriors. 

He had meant to return much earlier, but his business had 
first detained him longer than he had anticipated. Then he had 
gone into the Crawfords’, and had lingered on and on, until the 
short dark winter day had closed in, and had suggested the pro- 
priety of his putting off his departure until after dinner. 

Thinking of this, recalled to his mind the last time he had 
done much the same thing, and had hurried up these same stairs 
in pursuit of a slender, grey-robed figure. 

‘ Now—well!’ he sighed, as he reached the head of the stair- 
case, and stood in the same spot, where he had stood that other 
night, before all these clouds and shadows had arisen to torment 
him, 
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He had gained his heart’s desire ! 

Is it possible to possess that which is most desired on earth, 
and yet to think it too dearly purchased ? 

There was no light in the room when he pushed open the door 
of his dressing-room, but when at length he had struck a match 
and lighted a candle, he saw there were two letters lying on the 
table. 

He picked up one; it had his name written across it in his 
wife’s handwriting—and opened it. 

It was so short that his eye took it all in at one glance. 

‘Do not be angry. I cannot see you again, until I have 
spoken to my brother.’ 

But though the words were so few and distinct, the sense did 
not seem to impress itself upon his brain. 

Almost mechanically he dropped it on the table by its envelope, 
and, taking up the other, broke the seal without glancing at the 
direction. 

There was not much in this one either, a half-sheet of foreign 
paper and an enclosure, which fluttered to the table as he opened 
the letter. 


‘Dear Cathrine,—You have been so good to me all our lives 
that I pray of you once more to forgive. It was as you guessed— 
the temptation of a moment, when you left me alone that after- 
noon. 

‘I have repented ever since, and have only waited to write till 
I could send it back ; and now, after two months’ absence from the 
city, I return to find your letter that has been waiting here all 
this time. Nothing will make wrong, right; but perhaps for 
your sake he will try to forgive. You say he suspects some one 
else. Tell him the truth. It is the only chance of my conscience 
ever being at peace again.’ 


It was only when he had come to the last word, and read the 
signature, that Mr. Ames bethought himself to turn over the 
envelope lying on the table, and then saw that it was to his wife, 
not to himself, the letter was addressed. 

Though, after all, what did it matter, he thought, picking up 
the enclosure, which until then he had not looked at, but he knew 
well enough what it was, notes to the value of twenty pounds. 

And all the time he was looking at it, all the time he was 
reading the address, and considering the writing and words of the 
letter before him, it was that previously read letter, that was 
slowly burning itself into his brain; it was those few words in his 
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wife’s handwriting which were grouping themselves on the paper 
of the notes before him. 

He pushed open her bedroom door and looked in, though he 
knew quite well that he should find it empty. 

It was scarcely of his wife he was thinking, as he looked round 
the desolate room, with the firelight flickering on the walls; of 
the white sad woman, carrying about, so plainly written on her 
face, the secret that was]wearing out her life, but of the gentle 
girl into whose cheeks he had loved to call up a quick flame of 
colour, the girl whom he -had taught to love him, whose soft voice 
and gentle movements he had himself learnt to love. 

He pushed aside the curtain, and looked out into the dark 
night. 

The rain was coming down steadily; he remembered how 
chilled and miserable he had felt, during his long drive, and that 
thought seemed to bring back a current of life to his brain. 

Where was she? Surely not out, this horrible night. 

The bare idea quickened his steps. He dropped the curtain 
and walked hurriedly across the room in search of his mother. 

She had gone to her own room, and in a few minutes he was 
with her. 

‘ Mother,’ he began at once, ‘ where is Cathrine ?’ 

‘I do not know. I have not seen her all day. She neyer 
came downstairs.’ 

He did not answer in words, but he threw the two letters on 
the table before her. 

She read them slowly, each twice over, as if striving to clearly 
comprehend them; then: ‘I see,’ she said, ‘from his letter that 
you suspected some one else ; from this,’ touching the paper before 
her, ‘I can easily guess of what—Whom, ’ looking steadily at him, 
‘did you suspect ?’ 

He did not return the look, his eyes fell to the half-sheet still 
in his mother’s hand. 

‘I cannot think of any one else,’ she began; ‘ fortunately the 
accomplishment is not one of wide extent in the family.’ 

Then her eyes, following the direction of his, fell also on the 
letter she still held, and of a sudden something of horror crept 
into them, and she looked quickly back to him. 

‘Not ’—she began, and he never recalled having seen his 
cold, stern mother so much moved. ‘Oh no, Lovat,’ her voice 
trembling, her eyes anxious. 

‘Yes,’ he replied harshly, ‘I thought she had done it, and I 
told her so. Did you know,’ he went on immediately, ‘ that that 
youth was here, that day ?’ 
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‘No, no, she never told me. He was in trouble, I knew; 
turned out of the office in which my brother had procured him 
work. In debt, too; he wrote asking for money. I paid his 
debts, and then he wrote again saying he wished to leave the 
country. He had heard, it seemed, of an opening in America,’ 

‘Did she send him any more then ?’ 

‘I suppose she did, whatever she had, it could not have been 
much, but she made me promise not to tell you, she always 
hoped he would do better; and she did not wish his previous 
wrong-doing known until he had had a chance of righting himself. 
I fancied from something she said that she meant to ask you 
herself to send him help; of course, later, I thought she had 
done so.’ 

He had turned away, and stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece, all the time she was speaking, and had shown no sign of 
hearing her. But as she paused, he looked round. 

‘You were angry at my marriage, you have never said a kind 
word to her since, I think you must be satisfied now!’ 

‘Oh, Lovat,’ she cried, rising to her feet, all the coldness gone 
from eyes and voice, ‘do not speak to me like that. I did not 
approve of your marriage, and, I told you so F 

‘ Her also,’ he interposed. ‘ You did not spare her 

‘I warned her beforehand, only warned her, that it was unwise, 
and she did not heed the warning, and since then F 

‘Since then,’ he went on harshly, ‘ you have stabbed her just 
as cruelly with your silence, as you did before with your words— 
My darling, my poor darling, between us we have driven you 
away into the cold world. You know,’ turning back for a 
moment, ‘ how gentle she was: if we had been gentle to her, either 
of us, do you think she would have been able to keep all that to 
herself, for three months ?’ 

He did not wait for an answer to his words, if the miserable 
woman before him had had any to offer. 











Not very much later he re-entered the room, with his coat on. 

‘I am going to Liverpool,’ hesaid briefly, standing in the door- 
way, ‘to see what passengers left to-day for America, and to find 
out particulars of the ships that sail this week. If I find that she 
has gone to-day, I shall follow in the first steamer, but I will 
telegraph from there what I do.’ 

He hesitated a moment as if in uncertainty, then came in, 
closing the door behind him. 

‘Good-bye, mother,’ he said more gently ; ‘if you have been 
hard, so have I. If we had been kinder she would have told us 
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everything. It was pride that kept me silent, not love,’ reluctantly. 
His mother did not reply in words, but she came nearer, and took 
his hands in hers. He felt them tremble, and he saw tears in the 
hard eyes. He stooped hurriedly and kissed her. 

A little later he was driving as swiftly as a fast horse would 
take him through wind and rain, towards Dawtry station, six miles 
away. 

He was obliged to go there instead of to his own little station 
of Weston, because the last train had already passed there, but 
at this small junction he would catch a late express which would 
land him in Liverpool in due course. 

There were three-quarters of an hour to spare when the lights 
of the lonely station came in sight; nevertheless, he dismissed the 
dogeart and servant, and went in at once, meaning to ask as many 
questions as he could without raising any curiosity. 

Having seen his portmanteau placed in a safe corner, he 
sauntered up and down the wet platform once or twice, revolving 
in his mind how best to approach the subject, without betraying 
the anxiety at his heart. 

But before he had determined on quite the most satisfactory 
way of beginning—it was so difficult not to throw something of 
the air of a detective into his enquiries—the current of his thoughts 
was checked by Mr. Lucas, the station-master, approaching him. 
‘Good-night, sir,’ he observed, and then apparently recognising 
him, ‘you have come for Mrs. Ames,’ he said, ‘she has already 
started.’ 

‘Started!’ repeated Lovat, with difficulty restraining his 
anxiety. 

‘Yes, she came in half an hour ago; I was attending to the 
up train, but I just saw her step out of the 10.45, and pass me on 
the platform. It was only seeing you put me in mind of it, fear- 
ing she had missed you.’ 

Mr. Ames waited to hear no more. Almost before Mr. Lucas 
had finished speaking he was outside the wooden shed that consti- 
tuted the so-called station of Dawtry junction. 

The wind had risen, and drove the rain in strong, cold gusts in 
his face, as he turned down the dark narrow lane between high, 
bare hedgerows that led towards Weston. 

Even he, strong and healthy, buttoned up his coat more tightly, 
with a shiver, when he first met the cold, wintry blast, and the 
fact recalled to his mind the slender girlish figure that must be 
such a little way ahead of him; the little painful cough that he 
had learned to dread hearing, the slight, quick-coming flush he 
had learnt to dread seeing, and he quickened his pace. 
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But after all, he had not gone far—only far enough to thaw 
his half-frozen blood, and bring back a delicious sense of warmth 
and comfort, when he saw ahead of him the slight figure, but dimly 
visible in the narrow road, through the darkness, 

So close was she to him that if he had called ‘ Cathrine’ she 
must have heard. 

But his heart was beating so quickly that he feared the bluster- 
ing wind would never carry his trembling tones to her ear, so he 
went yet a few paces nearer, then noted how, with bent head, she 
walked on as if in a dream, struggling so little against wind and 
rain that every two or three steps she had to pause and steady 
herself before she could go on. 

Some doubts of frightening her made him hesitate about 
speaking, but whilst he paused, considering, she stopped again, 
so close to him, that the little familiar cough sounded in his ears. 

Then ‘ Cathrine !’ he cried, heedless of anything but that she 
was near him, and in pain. 

There was no terror or surprise visible in the face she turned 
towards him. 

‘Oh, Lovat,’ she sobbed, like a tired child, throwing her arms 
about his neck, and clinging tightly to him, ‘ take me home, I am 
so tired. Oh, do not leave me.’ 

‘No, dear,’ he answered soothingly. ‘But it is too far to 
walk, and too rainy,’ looking round at the miserable landscape. 

Then realising how wet the figure was that clung to him: ‘I 
will take you to Dawtry, and send for a carriage.’ 

She said nothing, seemed scarcely to understand his words, 
only to realise that help and protection were near, and so clung to 
the strong arm that supported her. 

But when the lights of Dawtry came in sight, she stopped. 

‘I wrote a letter,’ she began vaguely, ‘this morning before I 
left.’ 

‘Yes, I got it, he answered. ‘You shall tell me about it 
by-and-by—when you are warmer.’ 

He hurried her into the small room at the station, where was 
a bright fire, and then sought out Mr. Lucas. 

‘Mrs. Ames missed the carriage,’ he said shortly. ‘ Which is 
the quickest way of getting one?’ 

Mr. Lucas’s suggestion was that Mrs. Ames should go to his 
house, and get dry things from his sister, who lived with him, 
whilst a message was sent to the King’s Arms, a mile away, for 
a carriage, and, as there se2med nothing else to be done, Mr. 
Ames agreed. 

Certainly to get dry clothes was the first necessity. 
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He re-entered the little waiting-room, whilst kindly Mr. Lucas 
ran across the little dividing garden to prepare his sister for her 
visitor. 

The glaring gas lamp showed him Cathrine, just where he had 
placed her on the small horsehair sofa, drawn up in front of the 
fire. He had taken off his heavy fur-lined coat, and wrapped it 
about her in place of her own wet cloak, and he saw that she had 
fallen into a sort of uneasy slumber, her hand under her cheek. 

It seemed he had never before noticed how thin she was, how 
dark the lines under her eyes; or had this one day wrought so 
much ? 

‘Cathrine,’ he cried, kneeling down beside her. 

She started at his voice, and sat up, resting one hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘Lovat,’ she began, speaking quickly and unevenly, ‘I re- 
member now why I came back. I went away this morning, you 
know, I wrote it; and when I saw you first to-night, I could not 
remember why I had come back, but now I do. It was to tell you 
all about it. Perhaps it is cowardly, but I cannot bear it any 
longer—that is what I feelnow. But when I was there —vaguely 
—‘ away by myself, it seemed as if I ought totell you. It seemed 
to me ’—her voice falling—‘ as if I were just as wicked in hiding 
it, as he in doing it.’ 

‘Hush!’ he said softly, putting his arm round her. ‘ There is 
nothing to tell. He has written.’ 

She looked at him a moment, as if scarcely understanding his 
words, the colour meanwhile slowly leaving her lips and cheeks, 
then a moment later she lay white and still in his arms. 


She did not ask mauy questions, not even afterwards, but 
seemed quite content to drift slowly back into life in her husband’s 
care, with no anxiety to hear of what had gone before. 

Those words, ‘ he has written,’ telling of the letter for which 
she had waited and hoped, day after day, till life itself seemed 
sacrificed to her longing, were all she cared to hear, even the 
letter itself did not affect her in a great measure. She was 
content to lie still all day in the library, whilst Mr. Ames wrote 
or read, silent as ever, but still with a difference in the silence 
from that of these last terrible months. 

A silence that no longer served as a wall of partition, but as a 
tender union, that no words could ever have wrought. 

No wrong can ever in this world be quite righted, as poor, 
erring James Lister had said in his letter, and Lovat Ames, look- 
ing back sometimes, would feel that there were three months, now 
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over and done with, that he would give years of future possible 
life to forget, as if they had never been. Though sometimes again 
when he noted the softer look that had crept into Lady Isabella’s 
face, and how often she would come into the room where Cathrine 
lay by the fire, with a gentle suggestion which showed unaccus- 
tomed thought, he would doubt again, and wonder whether the 
lesson of that bitter winter night had done its work. For he, too, 
had he not learnt something from it? Was he not hour by hour, 
day by day, learning something that strength can learn from weak- 
ness, something indeed that hard, self-reliant strength can only 
learn through much suffering ? 

And having learnt it, having gone with her he loved so near to 
the ‘ Valley of the Shadow’ as to feel about him the cold of its 
air, he learned to think with pity that if he had suffered in his 
strength, so had she in her weakness ; that if she had grown bewil- 
dered in the maze of temptation, and lost her glimpse of the clear 
light of truth, he had not essayed to help her back to the heights 
from which she had fallen, and, if not in words, in deeds, had 
intimated that where she was, there she had better remain; that it 
was contemptuous love for her weakness he had had, not a nobler 
love that would fain have seen her back in the high place from 
which she had slipped. 

Ah, who was he, to judge? If his mother had been harsh and 
uncharitable, surely it was less cruel to stand afar off, than to stand 
side by side and yet look down. 

‘I cannot think, Lovat ’—-with her head on his shoulder, as he 
knelt beside her—‘ why I did not trust you and tell you everything. 
I used to think you so hard and unforgiving, and fear you. That 
first day, you know,’ hesitating, ‘when you came in and put it 
down there,’ pointing to the table. ‘I thought at first, from what 
you said, that you had guessed who had done it, just as I did. It 
was only after some time I understood what you meant, and then 
it seemed better to leave it so, just for a little while, until I heard 
from him.’ 

‘ The truth would have been better.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she sighed, ‘ but I am such a coward.’ 

‘Not now,’ kissing her, ‘ now, for my sake, you will be brave.’ 

‘Yes,’ she cried, bursting into tears, ‘help me, help me. Oh, 
Lovat, promise me, whatever happens, never again to be as you 
have been these last three months.’ 

As he had been to her ever since their wedding day. The 
lesson of his life was told in those words, 
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An Did Patent Cheatre. 


Ir was towards the end of 1731 that John Rich—son of that Chris- 
topher whom Colley Cibber in his ‘ Apology’ has gibbeted for all 
time—the old theatre in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, having 
fallen into a state of decay, set on foot a subscription for 
the erection of a new one in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. 
Six thousand pounds were rapidly subscribed, and the building was 
at once commenced. Its progress seems to have excited consider- 
able interest among ‘the quality,’ and the site became a kind of 
fashionable resort, a number of people assembling every day to 
watch the masons at work. It was opened on December 7, 1732, 
with Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,’ under the patent granted 
by Charles the Second to Sir William Davenant in 1660 for his 
theatre in Salisbury Court. It was decorated in gorgeous style 
by the Italian artist Amiconi, who painted the magnificent 
ceiling, which represented the gods banqueting in the clouds; the 
scenery, said to have been very fine, was by the same artist, 
assisted by George Lambert, the founder of the Beefsteak Club. 
It was but a small theatre; from the stage to the back of the 
boxes the length was only fifty-one feet, and it would hold when 
full not more than 200l., although space was economised to such 
an extent that only twenty-one inches were allowed to each person. 
The prices of admission were—boxes 5s., pit 3s. 6d., galleries 2s. and 
1s., and seats on the stage 10s. 6d.; there were two entrances, one 
under the Piazza, and the other in Bow Street. In a picture 
dated 1763 we see the stage was lighted only by four hoops of 
candles; footlights were not known in England until two years 
later, when Garrick returned from Paris. 

Rich paid the Duke of Bedford 100/. a year as ground rent; 
at his death the noble owner raised this rental to 300l., and in 
1792 to 9401. Rich was one of the most eccentric characters of 
hisday. So illiterate that he could not utter a line upon the stage, 
he yet believed himself to be a theatrical genius ; he took pupils 
and gave levées at which he delighted to spout scenes from ‘ Richard 
the Third’ in his own ludicrous fashion. He was jealous of every 
actor who made a success. When poor George Anne Bellamy made 
her great hit as Juliet, he declared it was not owing to her acting 
but to his arrangement of the funeral procession ; and when Barry 
was drawing crowded houses he would peep through the curtain of 
a night and mutter to himself, ‘ What, you are come again, are you? 
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Much good may it do you!—I don’t envy your taste.’ Yet in 
pantomime he was probably the greatest artist that ever appeared 
upon the English stage; if he did not invent the old Christmas 
pantomime he certainly perfected it, and as the dumb Harlequin 
possessed a power of pathos that could as easily move an audience to 
tears as could the eloquence of the finest tragedian. He had an 
inordinate love for cats, and when charming Peg Woffington came 
over from Ireland to seek an appearance in London, and, after I do 
not know how many failures, at last succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with the theatrical magnate, she found him surrounded 
by seven-and-twenty members of the feline race, of all ages and 
sizes, from the patriarchal Tom to the kitten who could just lap; 
some were playing on the floor, some sat staring at him, one was 
eating out of his mouth, another was lapping milk out of his saucer, 
a third was seated upon his shoulder, and a more favoured one 
still was perched upon his head. She was already famous on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel, and Rich engaged her at 91. a 
week. She made her début in October 1740 as Sylvia in ‘ The 
Recruiting Officer ;’ and soon afterwards all London was flocking to 
see her in Wilkes’s old part, the dashing rake, Sir Harry Wildair. 
When Garrick became manager of Drury Lane she joined his com- 
pany; but it was on the boards of Covent Garden, in 1757, while 
speaking the epilogue to‘ As You Like It,’ that she was struck with 
death. She had complained of feeling unwell when she went off to 
change from male to female attire ; but she kept up until she came 
to the line, ‘If I were among you I would kiss as many as had 
beards that pleased me;’ then her voice faltered, and witha cry of 
‘Oh God !’ she tottered towards the wings and would have fallen had 
not some one been at hand to catch her. The public never looked 
upon her face again, although she lingered three years in a living 
death. Four or five years after Peggy’s début, George Anne 
Bellamy made her first appearance at Covent Garden as Monimia 
in ‘The Orphan,’ and was soon turning the heads of all the young 
fellows about town by her exquisite grace and beauty; and it was 
there, in 1785, that she took her farewell of the public, wrecked in 
fortune, person, and reputation. 

As may be conjectured from the character of the man, Rich had 
very little regard for the dignity of the drama; and when acting 
would not draw, he did not scruple to supplement it with wild 
beasts, tumblers, contortionists, and rope-dancers. And yet he 
divided with Drury Lane all the finest histrionic ability of the time. 
Among his leading actors first and foremost was that most pon- 
derous of tragedians—ponderous in style and person, Quin. When 
the new theatre first opened Quin was in the height of his popu- 
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larity ; every actor, and even John Rich himself, trembled before 
him ; but in 1746 he and Garrick fought their famous dramatic duel 
in Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent’ on those boards, and, in the words of a 
spectator, ‘old things were done away, and a new order at once 
brought forward.’ When Garrick became manager of Drury Lane, 
‘ silver-tongued ’ Barry was dividing popular suffrages with him at 
the other house, especially as to the merits of their different inter- 
pretations of Romeo. The town was astonished at the play 
running twelve nights at the one and thirteen at the other theatre, 
and wits composed epigrams upon the extraordinary event. 
Barry’s fine person, handsome face, and silvery voice gave him a 
great advantage over ‘little David,’ and he had Mrs. Cibber, the 
most passionately pathetic of actresses, for his Juliet. Barry was 
the most formidable rival that Garrick ever encountered, though, 
when the two played Lear against one another, Garrick’s supre- 
macy asserted itself. Wonderful stories, however, are told of 
Barry’s Othello, of ladies shrieking with terror at his delivery of 
the line, ‘I'll tear her all to pieces ;’ of actors who were so vividly 
impressed that they could not sleep after witnessing it. At fifty 
this Apollo had become old and infirm, and Reynolds the drama- 
tist gives a sadly contrasted picture of him playing the noble Moor 
in a full suit of gold-laced scarlet, a little cocked hat, knee- 
breeches, and silk stockings that conspicuously displayed a pair of 
gouty legs. 

Rich died in 1761, leaving Covent Garden to his son-in-law 
Beard, the vocalist, for himself and wife, with the proviso that the 
property should be sold whenever he could obtain 60,000l. for it ; 
and it was for this sum that George Colman the Elder, Harris, 
and others in 1767 purchased the patent. Several of the great 
actors and actresses of the time oscillated between the two 
theatres, though Garrick preserved his company tolerably intact 
at Drury Lane, and Barry, Macklin, Miss Bellamy, and several 
others were more especially identified with Covent Garden. It 
was on the latter stage, in 1773, that the first effort was made at 
appropriate costume, when Macklin and the company appeared in 
‘Macbeth’ dressed in Highland tartans, a style which prevailed 
until Charles Kean’s famous revival at the Princess’s, In 1774 
Colman sold his share, and Harris was for many years afterwards 
virtuaily the sole lessee. In 1787 the house was almost rebuilt, and 
it wasagain altered and enlarged in 1792. In 1789 Macklin here 
took leave of the stage, at the age of ninety-eight, in the character 
of Shylock. His memory had long been failing, and his dazed 
look when he entered the green-room, and the strange questions he 
asked, prepared every one for a break-down. Upon the cue being 
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given he went on the stage and delivered the first two or three 
speeches correctly, but evidently without any understanding ; then 
he stopped, tried to go on with the part, but all was a blank, and 
coming forward he begged the audience in a broken voice to 
pardon him, and allow his substitute, who had been kept ready 
dressed at the wing, to finish the performance. He lived seven 
years after that night, however, but never again set foot upon 
the stage. 

With Macklin’s retirement the first epoch in the history of the 
Bow Street theatre may be said to have closed, since he was the 
last of John Rich’s company. When we turn from the histrionic 
to the dramatic record of Covent Garden it is by no means equally 
brilliant. In tragedy there was little more than an unbroken 
series of dreary, bombastic, declamatory plays, every one of which 
has fallen into deserved oblivion ; with few exceptions, they were 
barely tolerated in their own time. Among them, however, was 
one that was hailed as an almost more than Shakespearean effort— 
Home’s tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ in which both Spranger Barry’s wife 
and Mrs, Siddons acted so wonderfully as Lady Randolph. One 
need not be so very old to remember the day when every schoolboy 
learned to spout the famous speech, ‘My name is Norval.’ In 
Scotland, until within at least the last twenty years, it shared with 
‘ Rob Roy’ the distinction of being regarded as the national play, 
and woe to the actor who was not perfect in the text, for every 
little boy in the gallery knew it by heart. The story of the en- 
thusiastic Scot who at one of the earlier representations of the 
piece at Covent Garden rose up in the pit, and, addressing 
the audience, exclaimed, ‘Where’s your Wully Shakespeare the 
noo ?’ is well known. It is extremely difficult for modern taste 
to discover in what its charm consisted. Several of our most 
famous comedies, however, belong to this period, and Covent 
Garden came in for its due share, for while Drury Lane had the good 
fortune to secure ‘ The School for Scandal’ and ‘ The Clandestine 
Marriage,’ the other house produced ‘The Rivals,’ ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer, and ‘The Man of the World.’ ‘The Rivals’ was 
damned on the first night, January 17, 1775—Sheridan held it 
was through the incompetence of the actor who personated Sir 
Lucius. It was finely cast, with Shuter, Woodward, Lewis, and 
Quick in the principal parts. Certain alterations, however, being 
made, the first night’s judgment was speedily reversed by con- 
temporaries, as it has been by posterity. The story of Goldsmith’s 
famous work is in exact contrast to this, for while the leading 
actors of the theatre were so convinced of its predestined failure 
that they refused to perform in it, the public approval was imme 
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diate and enthusiastic. ‘The Man of the World’ was first brought 
out in Dublin under the title of ‘ The True-Born Scotchman,’ and 
its author was ninety years of age when he played Sir Pertinax at 
Covent Garden. Mrs. Inchbald was one of the dramatic lumi- 
naries of the Bow Street house during the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century, but no audience could now endure any one of 
her works. Yet ‘Such Things Are,’ a most wretched agglomeration 
of twaddle, nightly crowded the theatre to the ceiling ; hundreds 
were turned away from the doors, and the lucky authoress realised 
9001. by it. ‘ Wivesas they were and Maids as they are,’ ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows,’ ‘ Every One has his Fault,’ kept the stage for many years ; 
but the sentiment is mawkish and overstrained, the comic scenes, 
though occasionally sprightly, cannot boast of much wit, while the 
characters are of the most conventional type. Mrs. Cowley’s bright 
comedy of the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem’ (1780), which has lately been 
given a new lease of life by Mr. Irving’s and Miss Terry’s admirable 
acting, and most of Holcroft’s works, including the only one of 
his that now keeps the stage, ‘ The Road to Ruin’ (1792), were 
produced at this house. Several of Cumberland’s plays first saw the 
footlights here, but his best known works were given to Drury Lane. 

To return to the actors, we may record en passant that Incle- 
don, the famous tenor, made his first appearance upon the stage at 
Covent. Garden as Derwent in ‘ The Poor Soldier,’ Charles Kemble 
made his London début here in 1794, Mrs. Glover in 1797, and 
George Frederick Cooke in 1800. Cooke was probably, unless 
Garrick may be excepted, the finest of all the representatives of 
Cibber’s crooked-back tyrant. He was over forty years of age 
when he sought the suffrages of a metropolitan audience in that 
character with the most pronounced success. The story of his life 
is a sad record of wasted genius—wasted by the vilest dissipation. 
Never did actor more sorely try the patience of an indulgent 
audience. Sometimes he would disappoint a crowded house by 
not appearing at all; at others he would present himself in a state 
of speechless intoxication. On one of these occasions ‘ Irish’ 
Johnstone came forward, and, with a real Irish bull, informed the 
audience that Mr. Cooke said he couldn’t spake. Illness was the 
culprit’s excuse for his shortcomings, and in spite of their indigna- 
tion the audience could not repress a roar of laughter when one 
night, after several ineffectual efforts to proceed, he laid his hand 
upon his heart, and hiccoughed, ‘My old complaint, ladies and 
gentlemen, my old complaint.’ 

In 1803 John Kemble purchased a sixth part of the patent for 
23,000/., though thirty-six years previously the whole had fetched 
only 60,0007. At the end of the next year Covent Garden wit- 
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nessed one of those extraordinary furores which occasionally seize 
upon the British public for some rather ordinary personage or 
exhibition, while superior talent goes to the wall. A boy actor, 
known as Master Betty, and called the Tenth Wonder of the 
World, was at that time turning the brains of provincial 
audiences, and although the Covent Garden company then in- 
cluded Kemble, Siddons, Cooke, Munden, and many others of 
the finest talent, the management considered it worth while to offer 
this juvenile prodigy 50/. a night—a sum that up to that time had 
never been paid to any actor. By one o’clock on December 1, 
1804, the date of his first appearance, a prodigious concourse filled 
Bow Street. Towards evening the crowd assumed such alarming 
proportions that it was considered necessary to send for a guard of 
soldiers to clear the entrance and form passages and approaches 
to avert a probable catastrophe. London enthusiasm surpassed 
even the extravagances of provincial audiences; duchesses con- 
tended for the honour of driving young Roscius about in their 
carriages ; if he were indisposed, bulletins were regularly issued ; 
William Pitt made an adjournment of the House of Commons to 
see him play some particular part, and the University of Cambridge 
made him the subject for a prize medal. Yet he was only a clever 
boy who had been well parroted: the books from which he studied 
were marked for every inflection of the voice, and for every move- 
ment of the arms and the legs. The furore, however, was of short 
duration; when he returned the next season he drew but indiffe- 
rent houses. 

On September 30, 1808, Covent Garden was burned to the 
ground, twenty-three firemen perishing in the ruins. The loss of 
property was estimated at 150,000/., of which only 50,0001. was 
covered by insurance. Both Kemble and his sister lost every 
stage property they possessed. There is a story told of the former 
sitting before his dressing-glass on the morning after the fire, 
gloomily attempting to shave, then suddenly bursting forth into 
soliloquy, bewailing the ruin that had fallen, enumerating, like 
an auctioneer, the various treasures of scenery, library, wardrobe, 
and ending with, ‘ Of all this nothing now remains but the arms 
of England over the entrance of the theatre, and the Roman eagle 
standing solitary in the market-place!’ Generous friends, how- 
ever, came forward. The Duke of Northumberland sent him the 
munificent sum of 10,000/., and returned him the bond on the 
day the first stone of the new house was laid, requesting that the 
enclosed obligation might be thrown in to heighten the flames. 
The Prince of Wales sent him 1,000/., and laid the foundation- 
stone on December 31, 1808. In eight months the new building 
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was completed ata cost of 150,000/., 100,000/. of which was raised 
in shares of 5001. each. Smirke was the architect, his model being 
the Temple of Minerva in the Acropolis at Athens; the Doric 
portico in Bow Street, which most of us remember, with its statues 
of Tragedy and Comedy, was by Flaxman. The new theatre 
opened most unhappily. On account of the great expense he had 
been put to, Kemble considered himself justified in raising the 
prices of admission. The boxes were accordingly advanced from 
six to seven shillings, the pit from three-and-sixpence to four 
shillings, and a third tier of boxes was erected and let for 12,0001. 
a year. This led to the famous, or infamous, Old Price riots. 
The opening night was September 18; the pieces ‘ Macbeth’ and 
‘The Quaker.’ As Kemble, after ‘God Save the King,’ stepped 
forward to speak the opening address, he was saluted with groans, 
hisses, catcalls, and shouts of ‘Old Prices!’ Not one word of the 
play was heard. The Riot Act was read from the stage, constables 
and even soldiers were called in, but the rioters held their ground. 
This went on night after night with ever-increasing violence. 
Men wore the letters O. P. on their hats and waistcoats; ladies 
wore QO. P. medals. Dustmen’s bells, coachmen’s horns, watchmen’s 
rattles, and a kind of Carmagnole called the O. P. dance drowned 
every word the actors spoke. After a struggle of sixty-one nights, 
Kemble was obliged to give in, lower the pit to the old price, 
and do away with the private boxes. 

The expenses of Covent Garden at this period have no parallel 
even in these days of theatrical magnificence, being 3001. a night ; 
there was a quadruple-company for tragedy, comedy, opera, and 
ballet. Between the years 1809 and 1821 tragedy was represented 
by such artists as Kemble, Cooke, Macready, Young, Charles 
Kemble, Conway, Terry, Abbot, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Mrs. 
Bunn, &c. &c.; comedy by Munden, Johnstone, Liston, Jones, 
C. Kemble, Farren, Fawcett, Blanchard, Mathews, Emery, Farley, 
Yates, Mesdames Jordan, Davison, Brunton, Gibbs, C. Kemble, 
Foote, Davenport, &c. &c.; in opera by Braham, Incledon, 
Sinclair, Phillips, Mesdames Catalani, Stephens, Maria Tree, 
Love, Fearon ; in pantomime by Byrne, Farley, Grimaldi, Bologna, 
Ellar. Yet the entertainment was far from being of that classical 
kind which such an array of talent would seem to promise ; spec- 
tacular melodrama was in the ascendant—splendid processions, real 
water, horses, elephants, and dogs were too frequently preferred 
by the public to sterling acting. Between the years we have 
mentioned the receipts were 1,000,000/., averaging 80,000/. 
aseason. Here, on October 6, 1814, Miss O’Neill made her first 
appearance in London in the part of Juliet, and created a sensa~ 
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tion that could only be paralleled by Mrs. Siddons’s early successes ; 
in the same year Miss Foote, afterwards Countess of Harrington, 
made her début at the age of sixteen, but without attracting any 
attention. On September 16, 1816, William Macready made his 
first bow to a London audience as Orestes, in Ambrose Phillips’s 
‘Distressed Mother.’ On June 29, 1812, Mrs. Siddons ostensibly 
took leave of the stage! as Lady Macbeth, and with fine artistic 
feeling the audience insisted that the play should terminate with 
the sleep-walking scene, so that the last grand impression should 
not be disturbed. Five years afterwards her brother John followed 
her into retirement. He took his farewell on June 23, 1817, in 
the character of Coriolanus, playing it with all that grace, vigour, 
and majesty which had always rendered it the noblest of all his 
impersonations. Unlike his sister, who had become stout and 
unwieldy in person, and stagey and monotonous in style, he seems 
to have quitted the stage in the ripe autumn of his powers. He 
presented his share of the patent to his brother Charles. At the 
death of Mr. Harris, who owned more than one-half of the property, 
some differences arose between his son and Kemble which resulted 
in the theatre being thrown into Chancery. 

The production of *‘ King John,’ with appropriate scenery and 
costumes, in 1823, was the initiative of that new departure in 
dramatic art which is still in progress) When Dance tried to 
persuade John Kemble to correct his Roman costume the reply 
was, ‘ Good heavens, I don’t wish to be taken for an antiquary.’ 
Planché, who arranged the revival, had much to contend against. 
Farley wanted to know, if all this money was spent upon Shakespeare, 
what was he to do for his Easter piece? And when the actors 
were shown the peculiar tin-pot helmets they had to wear, they 
declared the audience would roar at them. ‘And so they did,’ 
says Planché, ‘ but it was with approbation’! That same veteran 
playwright gives us a curious glimpse of the musical taste of the 
time when describing the production of ‘ Oberon’ in 1826 at this 
house. None of the actors could sing, and of the singers Madame 
Vestris alone could act; some of the music had to be cut, and 
Fawcett would have excised the beautiful Mermaid Song, declaring 
the public would not stand it, if Weber himself had not inter- 
posed. 

The caprices of public moral judgment were curiously ex- 
emplified at Covent Garden in 1825 in the different receptions 
accorded to Kean, after the Cox crim. con. trial, at Drury Lane, and 
that given to Miss Foote, after her suit against ‘ Pea-Green’ Hayne 


1 She reappeared twice afterwards—once in 1817, and again in 1819, for her 
brother Charles’s benefit. 
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for breach of promise. While the former was hooted off the 
stage, the latter attracted one of the greatest houses ever assembled 
within the walls of a theatre ; seats were taken weeks in advance, 
and guineas were paid for places in the orchestra. The actress’s 
appearance as Letitia Hardy was greeted with waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs and hysterical sobs from the ladies, while every 
point that could in any way be twisted into an allusion to her 
recent experiences was greeted with bursts of acclamation. Un- 
doubtedly Maria Foote was more sinned against than sinning, 
but so was Kean, for the matter of that. 

Charles Kemble was by no means a fortunate manager, and by 
the year 1829 the affairs of the theatre were in such a disastrous 
condition that the bailiffs were in possession for taxes. Inevitable 
ruin seemed to stare the unfortunate lessee in the face, when 
his daughter Fanny, then only in her seventeenth year, stepped 
into the breach, and at once redeemed the fortunes of the house. 
In ‘The Records of a Girlhood’ she has given a most interesting 
description of her début, relating how, after she was dressed, 
she sat in her dressing-room with her hands convulsively clasped 
and the tears welling up into her eyes; how, when she was called, 
she stood at the wing lying back almost insensible in her aunt’s 
arms. At length the dreaded moment arrived, and Mrs. Daven- 
port, who played the nurse, called‘ Juliet.’ ‘ Then,’ to continue the 
story in her own words, ‘my aunt gave me an impulse forward, 
and I ran straight across the stage, stunned with the tremendous 
shout that greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, and the green 
baize flooring of the stage feeling as if it rose up against my feet ; 
but I got hold of my mother, and stood like a terrified creature at 
bay, confronting the huge theatre full of gazing human beings. I 
do not think a word I uttered during this scene could have been 
audible. In the next, the ball-room, I began to forget myself; in 
the following one, the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for aught 
I knew, I was Juliet, the passion I was uttering sending hot 
waves of blushes all over my neck and shoulders, while the poetry 
sounded like music to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness of 
anything before me, utterly transported into the imaginary exict- 
ence of the play. After this I did not return to myself till all was 
over. I wonder if any of the self-sufficient young ladies who exhibit 
their incompetence to the admiration of their friends at matinées 
nowadays feel any such sensations? But Fanny Kemble, not- 
withstanding the overflowing houses she drew, which enabled her 
father in the one season to pay off 13,000/. of his debts, was not a 
genius; she had no true sympathy with her art, and was chiefly 
conspicuous, after her short-lived triumph, for casting scorn and 
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contempt upon everything and everybody connected with it. In 
1833 Covent Garden was the scene of one of the most notable, and 
at the same time saddest, of theatrical farewells. On March 23 
in the above year, Edmund Kean and his son Charles stood to- 
gether for the first time upon the London stage as Othello and 
Iago. The house was crammed to suffocation. Brandy had long 
since shattered the reputation, the genius, and the health of the 
great actor. He had been very ill throughout the winter, and was 
utterly unfit to sustain the fatigue and excitement of such a night ; 
but he went through the part, dying as he went, until he came 
to the ‘ Farewell,’ in which, in the old days, he used so to stir the 
very souls of the spectators; he broke down on the words ‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone!’ Then, gasping for breath, he began, ‘ Be sure 
thou prove ;’ but unable to proceed he fell upon his son’s 
shoulder, moaning, ‘I am dying—speak to them for me!’ And 
so the curtain descended upon him for ever. 

In that same year Covent Garden passed under the manage- 
ment of Bunn, who was already lessee of Drury Lane. The great 
theatre ngw rapidly changed hands; the rental was over 12,0001. 
a year, and dramatic art had entered that long period of depression 
from which it has fully emerged only during the last decade. In 
1835 ‘the poet Bunn,’ as Punch used to call him, resigned in 
favour of Osbaldistone, who, with Charles Kemble, Macready, and 
Helen Faucit as his leading artists, attempted to court the public 
favour by reduced prices; but the experiment failed, and on Sep- 
tember 30, 1837, Macready inaugurated his brief but splendid 
management with ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ Yet, notwithstanding the 
magnificent revivals of ‘King Lear’ and ‘ Coriolanus,’ hich sur- 
passed anything that up to that time had been seen upon the 
English stage, the house closed with a heavy pecuniary loss. The 
next season he opened with a company nearly fifty strong, and 
embracing most of the available talent of the day. He revived 
‘The Tempest ’ according to the text of Shakespeare,' magnificently 
mounted; and also ‘ Henry the Fifth;’ and produced several new 
plays to be presently mentioned ; but, although he achieved some 
success, the total result was such that he retired from the manage- 
ment in the July of 1839. Madame Vestris was the next can- 
didate for that bed of thorns, and gathered about her an admirable 
comedy company, including Harley, the Keeleys, Mrs. Nesbitt, 
Charles Mathews. Her opening piece was ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ 
This was followed by a delightful revival of ‘The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ At the end of three years, being 6001. 


1 Dryden and Davenanit’s alteration had kept ihe siage until then, 
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short of a rental of as many thousands, the liberal lessees 
closed the doors against her. With her management really ter- 
minate the dramatic annals of Covent Garden, for although 
Charles Kemble ventured once more upon the old ground to bring 
out his daughter Adelaide as ‘ Norma’ (1842), and Bunn was 
again manager for a short time, these seasons were so brief 
that they scarcely deserve a reference. In 1843 the Anti-Corn 
Law League rented the house for a bazaar; in 1844-5-6 came 
Jullien with his concerts and bals masqués; and in 1847, after 
some considerable alterations, the Theatre Royal Covent Garden was 
transformed into the Royal Italian Opera House by the seceders 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre, a company which included Grisi, 
Persiani, Mario, Tamburini, and Costa. On March 4, 1856, after 
a masked ball given by Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the 
North, the building was again destroyed by fire. It was rebuilt 
at a cost of 70,000/., and reopened on May 15, 1858, with the 
Pyne and Harrison company. Its history as an opera-house would 
require a separate article. So, with a brief glance at some of the 
most notable dramatic works produced there during the present 
century, we must conclude this paper. 

The first half of the nineteenth century cannot be said to have 
added much to the permanent dramatic literature of the country. 
Such as it was, Covent Garden had the lion’s share of it. Here were 
produced some of Morton’s best works. ‘Town and Country,’ in 
which the character of Plastic may claim to be the first of that 
long series of gentlemanly villains, of which Captain Hawkesly in 
‘Still Waters Run Deep’ is the most pronounced development ; 
‘The School of Reform,’ in which the elder Emery played so 
magnificently as Tyke; and ‘ Speed the Plough,’ still occasionally 
performed, were produced there. For this house also O’Keefe 
wrote his ‘ Wild Oats ’—the original cast of which included Lewis, 
Quick, Munden, Blanchard, Mrs. Pope—George Colman the 
Younger his ‘ Poor Gentleman’ (1800), and ‘John Bull’ (1803), 
with Fawcett as Job Thornberry, Cooke Peregrine, Blanchard Sir 
Simon, Lewis Tom Shuffleton, Johnstone Dennis, Emery Dan. 
There is a story told how the actors could not get the last act from 
Colman, and how he wrote it at length in one night, scattering the 
slips about the floor as he finished them, and there next morning 
Faweett found them and carried them off to the theatre while the 
author was still snoring in bed. Our readers may remember a 
notable revival of this work at the Gaiety a few years back, with 
Phelps, Mathews, Toole, Hermann Vezin, and Brough in the cast ; 
it was one of Phelps’s last fine performances, and must ever 
live in the memory of those who witnessed it. 
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In tragedy Shiel’s ‘ Evadne ’ and ‘ Apostate,’ which, though con- 
taining passages of real poetry, owed their success almost entirely 
to the grand acting of Miss O’Neill, Charles Young, and Macready, 
are the only tragic productions worth mentioning previous to the 
rise of Sheridan Knowles. ‘Virginius,’ the first of his plays pro- 
duced in London, was brought out at Covent Garden on May 17, 
1820 ; the title-réle was probably Macready’s grandest effort, and 
the tragedy was received with the greatest enthusiasm. Knowles 
was hailed as a sort of Shakespeare Redivivus. And it must be 
admitted that to an audience surfeited with the sham classicism of 
such plays as Ambrose Philips’s ‘ Distressed Mother,’ which even 
Macready had selected to make his London début in, there was a 
reality of flesh and blood about Knowles’s treatment of the pathetic 
old Roman story marvellously refreshing. ‘ Virginius’is a power- 
ful play with fine dramatic situations, and, well acted, must always 
command the tears and sympathy of the spectators ; but we have 
only to compare it with John Webster's grand old tragedy, ‘ Appius 
and Virginia,’ to perceive how much the modern author fell short 
of the capabilities of the subject. With the exception of two or 
three isolated passages the blank verse is little better than inverted 
and distorted prose. In those days, when even the educated were 
ignorant of Elizabethan dramatic literature, Knowles was accounted 
to be an imitator of that school, but his knowledge of the great 
masters of his art was probably confined to the acted plays of 
Shakespeare and Massinger, and his model was the latter. ‘The 
Hunchback,’ with Fanny Kemble, then in the height of her fame, 
as the heroine, was also contributed to this house ; her acting as 
the heroine is said to have drawn more tears than any stage repre- 
sentation since Kemble and Siddons appeared in ‘The Stranger.’ 
Knowles himself played Master Walter, but burly in form, below 
the middle height, and pedantic in utterance, he could have been 
hut a poor representative of his hero; Charles Kemble, the original 
Sir Thomas Clifford, said afterwards that the only person who did 
not understand the author was the gentleman who played Master 
Walter. With an obscure plot that the author himself could 
never satisfactorily explain, and no very strong situations, it is 
difficult to understand how this piece has kept the stage, more 
especially as, to use a theatrical phrase, there has never been 
any money init. A very good story is told of the first night: in 
the boxes with Mrs. Kemble were Knowles’s two daughters, un- 
sophisticated country girls who had not been in a theatre half a 
dozen times in their lives; they had heard their father, however, 
talk of plays being hissed, and thought it was a necessary part of 
the performance, so after listening for some time to the enthusi- 
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astic plaudits that followed every scene, one of them innocently 
inquired of their chaperon, ‘When will the hissing begin?’ 
Julia divides with Juliet the doubtful honour of being the chosen 
part for lady débutantes to render themselves ridiculousin. ‘The 
Love Chase’ was made a success by Mrs. Nesbitt’s charming per- 
formance of Constance. On February 15, 1838, Macready pro- 
duced Bulwer’s first dramatic essay, ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ a play 
which, in spite of its bombastic diction and improbable plot, has 
drawn more money into theatrical treasuries in town and country 
than any play of the pre-sensational period. The cause is not far 
to seek ; it lies in the vividness of the dramatic situations, without 
which the literary merit of a play counts for nothing. Within 
a few days of its production it was entitled ‘ The Adventurer,’ and 
it was not until a run of nine nights had assured him of success 
that the author would permit his name to appear upon the bills. 
‘ Richelieu,’ a much finer work, quickly followed, and met with 
equal success, though Macready was very doubtful of it up to the 
last moment. Serjeant Talfourd’s noble play of ‘Ion,’ one of Mac- 
ready’s finest personations, preceded the two last-named in point 
of date. Boucicault’s ‘ London Assurance,’ produced under Vestris’s 
management, with Mrs. Nesbitt, the fair manageress, Farren, 
Strickland, Charles Mathews, James Anderson, Keeley, &c. &c. in 
the cast, closes the list of dramatic works of any interest that 
have been given to the world upon the Covent Gaxden stage. 
There is not much probability that the dramatic glories, of 
the old patent theatre or the operatic either, to judge by the 
present aspect, will ever be revived. Yet it seems a strange 
anomaly that in these days, when the spectacular department is 
all paramount, when palaces and churches are built upon the stage 
with a semblance of solidity that would deceive the keenest eye, 
when auxiliaries are crowded upon the scene by hundreds, and the 
one essential for due effect seems to be unlimited space—the 
small theatres should be the chosen ones. Butso it is, and recent 
experiences have justified the choice. The unfitness of Covent 
Garden for dramatic representations was made painfully evident 
to all who witnessed Salvini’s recent performances ; its huge size 
renders it unsuitable for any style of acting, more especially that 
of the present day, even when its exponent possesses the mag- 
nificent voice and powerful style of the great Italian tragedian ; 
to those who sat beyond the stalls many of his subtlest touches of 
voice and facial expression were indistinguishable, while most of 
his confréres were all but inaudible. 
H. BARTON BAKER. 
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Che Great YFamsetjee Railway. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir seems but yesterday, and yet it was one evening towards 
the end of last summer that I was dining with a scratch party at 
my old friend Piper’s, the best of men and wine merchants. As 
we closed up on the ladies leaving us, our host asked a man on 
his left, who had been silent almost the whole evening, if there 
were anything new to-night. The individual referred to, who 
wore an eye-glass and spoke with a lisp, replied in apathetic terms 
that there was nothing particular excepting that ‘Jams.’ were 
flat. 

‘What in the world do you mean by “ Jams.” ?’ asked our host, 
laughing. ‘You don’t mean to say you fellows on the Stock 
Exchange deal in jams, Contango ?’ 

‘Well,’ lisped Mr. Contango, ‘you see it is short for the Great 
Jamsetjee Railway, and we call ’em “ Jams.” in the House.’ 

The Archdeacon of Paddington stopped in the middle of 
helping himself to a glass of port. ‘ Dear me,’ he observed, ‘ that 
is very remarkable. I have heard a young relative of mine speak 
of the Great Jamsetjee Railway, but I had no idea that the shares 
of that institution were so called. Did I understand you, sir, to 
say that they were flat to-night ?’ 

‘They fell fifteen-sixteenths at the close, and were a little 
easier in the street at about 333. One of our fellows told me that 
they were going lower, but I met old Crowsfoot coming out of St. 
Swithin’s Lane, and the Big House have been buying all day. Of 
course you know whom I mean by the Big House; this fall has 
only been made for them to get in, and I expect to see them touch 
400 before the end of the year.’ 

‘Now’s your chance, Wigsby,’ cried our host to me cheerily. 
‘You can’t have a more lucky price than 333, that’s certain; and 
there’s plenty of room for a nice little rise. What do you say, 
Contango ?’ 

‘If he can get ’em at the figure,’ murmured the stockbroker, 
as he peeled an apple. ‘I never advise, but I think ’em dirt 
cheap. Why, they paid 15 per cent. last half, and they all say it 
will be 20 per cent. this. The thing is plain enough.’ And he 
fixed his eye on a very young and fair-haired gentleman who was 
smoking a cigarette on the other side of the table and gazing upon 
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Mr. Contango with eyes as large as Nature—somewhat niggardly in 
that direction—would permit. 

‘What do you say, Master Johnny ?’ said Piper to the young 
fellow. ‘Is it anything in your line? Our friend Wigsby here 
is far too cautious a lawyer to touch such things, I'll be bound; 
he goes for a rise at the bar, and small blame to him.’ 

Master Johnny, whose real name was Mr. John Littlington, 
and who was a great friend of mine, inclined to the opinion that 
it looked a doosid good sort of thing, don’t you know, and that he 
only wished he had a hatful of them. 

Mr. Contango smiled furtively, and, turning to his neighbour, 
Major Boulter, who had just asked him a question, said: 

‘Somewhere in India; not Bengal or Madras, you know, but 
it’s all about there.’ 

And with this graphic but somewhat hazy description of the 
whereabouts of the Great Jamsetjee Railway, Major Boulter pro- 
fessed himself entirely satisfied. 

As, later in the night, Johnny and I were walking homewards 
over a cigarette, ‘ Jams.’ certainly absorbed a fair share in our con- 
versation, and we each of us wondered if the remarkable things 
that Mr. Contango had said about them could be true. 

‘By the way, Johnny,’ I cried, ‘ the fellow gave me his card.’ 

‘You don’t say so! well, I’m blessed if the sportsman didn’t do 
the same tome! At all events, we'll have a look and see a little 
more about him.’ 

We pulled out the cards, and, putting our heads together under 
a lamp-post, read, ‘ Mr. Lionel Contango, 199 Tokenhouse Yard, 
and Jerusalem Club.’ 

I was dreaming the next morning of a huge jam-pot with the 
figures 333 upon it, when I was awoke by that contango—that con- 
founded rap at the door which signified hot water and return to 
the every-day affairs of life. I hurried over my breakfast, only 
glancing at the paper where in the City Article the following 
caught my eye: ‘There was some excitement in the shares of the 
Great Jamsetjee Railway, which have lately had so large a rise. 
They had been done over 334 during the afternoon, but were after- 
wards offered in the street at 333. The buying lately has been of 
the best possible description, and it seems highly probable that 
the persons who have sold at lower prices will have to buy back 
not far below 400, the figure confidently predicted by experts who 
have lately arrived in London from the railway itself.’ Good 
gracious! How lucky that I should have read that paragraph. 
There is the very figure, and offered to me at that price! I really 
think I might do worse than accept it. Ten minutes later, I was 
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in a hansom, bowling away into the City, and by 11 o’clock sharp 
found myself in the office of Messrs. L. Contango and Bouncer, No, 
199 Tokenkouse Yard. Here I saw two or three pale-faced and 
tightly dressed clerks taking time by the forelock, and tossing 
already for lunch. Another, not sosymmetrically arrayed, but fur- 
nished, probably as an equivalent, with a pencil behind one ear 
and a red-ink pen behind the other, presented himself to me as 
the head clerk, and asked me to walk into the private room. I 
gave him Mr. Contango’s card with my own, and inquired if I could 
see a member of the firm. ‘Mr. C. always stays in the House, 
unless he has to go to Rothschild’s, but I will send for Mr. Bouncer, 
Things look a little queer this morning; I have been reading my 
paper, and it looks to me as if we were not far from a general war. 
Look at France and China, and then at the Exports. All that 
must tell upon such things as Grand Climacterics and Jamsetjee 
Rails. Oh, here is Mr. Bouncer.’ 

‘Mr. Contango told me he had met you somewhere. What 
can we have the pleasure of doing for you?’ said Mr. Bouncer. 

‘I had some idea of buying Great Jamsetjee Railway Stock,’ I 
replied. ‘Mr. Contango seemed to think well of it, and if it was 
likely to go to 400, as I see in the paper to-day, I should like to 
have a little.’ 

‘How much would you like to buy? And at what price ?’ 

‘T think if you can buy at 333, I will have 5,0001.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mr. Bouncer, making a note in his 
pocket-book. ‘I will go over at once and see what I can do, and 
come back.’ 

He soon returned, quite out of breath, and at first unable to 
speak. 

‘I managed to get them for you,’ he at length ejaculated, ‘ and 
at your own price. When I first got there I was stopped by a 
most important telegram, but in about five minutes ‘ Jams.” 
went to 333, and I snapped them at once. Do you spell Felix 
with an F. or Ph.? I will have the contract made out at once,’ 
and he retired to give the necessary instructions to Mr. Limpet. 
What had really taken place when Mr. Bouncer went to the House 
was that two leading members of the Stock Exchange had knocked 
his hat off and run away with his order-book, so that he had to 
pursue them round the building before he could recover his pro- 
perty, whereby he lost the opportunity of dealing in ‘ Jams.’ at a 
lower price than 333. 

‘I have to go back to the House on most important business,’ 
said Mr. Bouncer, putting his head in at the door. ‘Mr. Limpet 
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will give you your contract directly, and I trust it will turn out 
all right. Good-day, sir,’ and he rushed out of the office. 

‘Here is your contract, Mr. Wigsby,’ said Mr. Limpet as he 
put into my hands a memorandum to the effect that I was the 
possessor of 5,000/. Stock of the Great Jamsetjee Railway, ‘ subject 
to the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange,’ and that I had 
incurred for its cost a liability of some 16,7001. 

‘I suppose you are going to pay for this,’ he added. 

‘Oh no,’ I replied. ‘I shall sell directly I have made my 
profit.’ 

‘And how much profit may you expect to get ?’ 

‘I am a little uncertain, I returned rather loftily. ‘I will 
give you instructions as to selling the stock.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Wigsby; but mind you don’t wait too long. 
A 501. note or so is as much as you can expect, and we all know 
what “ Jams.” are. Mark my words, you will see them at 100.’ 

Clearly this man was an idiot. Did he suppose that I should 
be content with a profit of 50/. on 5,000/. ‘Jams.’? See them at 
100 indeed! What rubbish ! 


Crapter II. 


Tue next morning found me at breakfast without an appetite. 
They had sent. me the wrong newspaper, and I read in the City 
Article: ‘ The fall in Great Jamsetjees has been in every one’s 
mouth. The infatuated operators who have bought for the rise 
had better beware in time. A crash is at hand, and we shall not 
be surprised to see a fall to 2001.’ 

Just what that fellow Limpet said. What rubbish! Well, I 
must go to chambers first, and then I will see how things look in 
the City. Arrived at Foolscap Court, the clerk in whose services 
I had a limited share looked up with an air of heated excitement. 

‘Please, sir, here’s a brief, he said under his breath. 

It did please me vastly as I took the precious document, for 
the first time revealed to my eyes, and saw, as I expected, that it 
came from my aunt’s man of business. It was a Stock Exchange 
case, of all things in the world, and I was for the defendant. It 
was an ordinary case of an action brought by a stockbroker to re- 
cover the amount of his claim, but to my amazement I found that 
it turned on the sale of some Great Jamsetjee Railway shares, and 
that Messrs. L. Contango and Bouncer were the plaintiffs! I 
could not avoid smiling as I rubbed my chin and gazed thought- 
fully at a picture of the Lord Chancellor that graced the opposite 
wall. Ishould have to get this case up, and unless I was mistaken 
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I should have plenty of opportunities for appreciating the bearings 
of the subject. Meanwhile the case could not be tried for another 
month, and until we came into court it was very unlikely that 
Contango and Bouncer would hear anything of me in connection 
with the matter. So, locking up the brief, and telling my clerk 
that I was going to Lincoln’s Inn, I took a hansom for the City. 
I was not at all likely to get two briefs in one day. I found Mr. 
Limpet standing, as usual, with his back to the fireplace, but with 
a longer red-ink pen than customary behind his ear. The clerks, 
who had apparently arrived at the dessert stage, were all biting 
apples considerably larger and rosier than their cheeks, and between 
their munches tossing for prospective drinks. Clearly this was one 
of the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange. 

‘Walk in, Mr. Wigsby,’ said Mr. Limpet cheerily, as he 
mumbled a piece of apple. ‘Mr. Bouncer wishes to see you, I 
know.’ And he ushered me into the private room. ‘I will send 
for him in a minute. Mr. C. is either in the House or gone 
to Rothschild’s.’ 

A young gentleman (one of the clerks), who was popularly held 
to be dressed in exact imitation of the Prince of Wales, and whose 
name was Alfred, was despatched to the House in quest of Mr. 
Bouncer, and soon returned with the intimation that the eminent 
stockbroker was on his way. 

‘Just ain’t they flat!’ I heard the clerk say outside. 

‘What are they, Alfred, now ?’ asked Mr. Limpet’s voice. 

‘ Just 325—a fall of seven since last night.’ 

‘Got ’em on toast nicely,’ shouted Mr. Limpet, executing, as 
far as I could make out from my retirement, a sort of war-dance 
of triumph. ‘I shall treat myself to another apple.’ 

By this time Mr. Bouncer had arrived on the scene. But how 
changed since I first saw him! He was much heated, and his hat 
was placed on the back of his head, giving the fullest development 
to his temples and freckles. He wore no waistcoat, and his neck- 
tie had slipped under one ear. He was busily engaged in picking 
a walnut, and made it the excuse, I thought, for hardly looking at 
me. I was sufficiently observant, however, to remark that he did 
just glance at me out of the corner of his grey eye. 

‘Morning, sir,’ he said. ‘Things are a bit easier to-day. 
“ Jams.” are offered, and look rather sick.’ 

I know very well what I felt, but I managed to ask him what 
was then their price. 

*T left them under 325,’ with a ravenous nibble at his walnut, 
‘but I shouldn’t be surprised if they went lower. Let me see: 
you are a Bull, ain’t you ?’ 
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‘1 unfortunately bought them at 333. What does Mr. Con- 
tango say to them? He seemed to think they would be sure to 
rise, the other night.’ 

‘Bad business, I am afraid. Well, you see Mr. Contango has 
been nearly all the morning at Rothschild’s, and then he never gives 
advice. I must say I have always been against them, and if I ever 
did anything, I should sell them rather than buy. By the way, I 
think a friend of yours, Mr. Littlington, is a Bull,is he not? He 
told me that you had both met Mr. Contango at dinner some- 
where.’ 

Mr. Bouncer was rather jealous of the social successes of Mr. 
Contango, whose short legs so often reposed beneath West-end 
mahogany, whilst he himself hardly ever got beyond Highbury 
Park. 

‘Yes, he tells me he is a sufferer. But what do you advise us 
todo? At present prices, my loss looks something like 4001.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ returned Mr. Bouncer, rather aghast, and 
producing from his pocket another walnut, which he thoughtfully 
crushed with a paper-weight. ‘I suppose, Mr. Wigsby (you will 
excuse the question), you will be prepared to meet any difference ? 
You see, if you like to give us cover, we might buy you another 
5,000/., just to mix ; or you might cut your loss, as we call it, and 
then you know the worst.’ 

Just at this moment Mr. Limpet put his head in at the door 
and said, ‘ The major wants to say one word to you, Mr. Bouncer ; 
he won’t keep you a minute.’ 

‘ Excuse me an instant, Mr. Wigsby,’ and Mr. Bouncer passed 
into an adjoining room, where I heard coming through the wall 
the well-known voice of Major Boulter asking : 

‘Well, what have you done for me?’ 

‘ Congratulate you on having pulled it off nicely, Major. Just 
bought them back for you at 325. A profit of nearly 400J. is not 
to be despised in these days. If they go higher I shall sell them 
again for you, and wish you luck. Good day.’ 

‘There is one of our clients,’ remarked Mr. Bouncer as he re- 
joined me, ‘who has been rather fortunate in going the other way. 
Ah! if you had only been a Bear, instead of a Bull. I am afraid I 
must be running away. The settlement is coming off the day after 
to-morrow, and before then I dare say they will have a bit of a rise. 
You will be sure and let us hear from you before then ?’ 

‘But what do youreally think about them? I am prepared, as 
far as things go at present, to pay any difference, unpleasant as it is.’ 

‘ Well, you see, it’s a bad day for them. It looks rather like 
rain, and one of our leading jobbers is being married. If it isa 
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fine day to-morrow, I should not be at all surprised to see them 
better. Good-bye.’ 

And shaking me now warmly by the hand, he departed, leaving 
me, as I went out by another door, hardly as elated as I might 
have been at this rather slender prospect of a rise, and meditating 
on the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange, which seemed 
to be gradually opening out for me a vista upon which I had not 
calculated. That idiot Limpet would be right, perhaps, after all. 
And to think of Major Boulter, who did not seem to know where 
the Great Jamsetjee Railway was situated, just making the money 
that I stood to lose! If I could only get out even, without losing 
anything, how grateful I should be! How curious that I never see 
anything of Contango! Somehow, I don’t quite fancy that he is 
always at Rothschild’s, and have an idea that he is lunching or 
playing nap half the time he is said to be in the House and in- 
visible. Who was it, I wonder, that advised Major Boulter to sell 
instead of to buy ‘Jams.’ ? It could not be Contango, surely, for if 
it had not been for what he said at that dinner at Piper’s, neither 
I nor Johnnie would have bought. By the way, Bouncer said that 
he would rather sell than buy; but he did not seem to care very 
much about anything but walnuts. It could not surely be the 
case that the firm kept one partner for the rise and the other for 
the fall. Perhaps this might be one of the rules and regulations 
of the Stock Exchange. A very safe and prudent plan for some- 
body, but hardly for the customers—clients I think the fellow 
called them, confound his impudence! Let me see, I have about 
2001. at my banker’s, Furnival is to pay me that 100/. he owes me 
at the end of the week, and 1 have no doubt Piper will lend me 
the odd 100/. If I lose more than 4001. I shall have to go to my 
aunt, that’s certain ; and that will be a horrid bore on all accounts, 
for I shall not only get cut out of her will, but old Oliver, her man 
of business, will see me in Chancery before he will send me another 
brief. Just as I was beginning to come to the front too, in that 
case of ‘ Contango v. Shifter. Ah! what the deuce shall I do 
there? Old Oliver will be coming to me for a consultation, and 
how am I to look if I have to go to my aunt in the meantime? 
She will be sure to tell him all about it. I wonder how old 
Johnnie will come out of it all. It can’t be far from 1001. for 
him. With my mind full of these disturbing reflections, I walked 
along the Embankment towards my chambers. No more hansom 
cabs for a long time, unless I was going out to dine, or to the 
courts, or unless it should rain. What could that fellow mean by 
saying that the weather had any effect on the price of Great Jam- 
setjees, and all that stuff about the marriage of the jobber? I 
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should have thought he would have bought some stock for his 
settlement, and made what the papers call an artificial scarcity, 
by taking it off the market, or something of the sort. At my 
chambers, the boy, who appeared to have entirely survived his un- 
usual excitement of the morning, said that there had been no 
callers only Mr. Littlington, and resumed his very unprofessional 
reading of a penny dreadful. He was evidently preparing for the 
chances of future criminal business, for I never saw him doing 
anything else. I sat down to read ‘ Archbold’s Practice,’ and picked 
out all the stockbroking cases I could find, but it wasn’t pleasant 
work, and my mind would wander from the subject. At seven 
o'clock I determined to get my dinner at Simpson’s, and go 
straight home afterwards, as I was not prepared to face Johnnie at 
the club. I would not even buy an evening paper, so that the rise 
which I felt certain was coming on the morrow, as it was no longer 
raining and that fellow’s marriage would be over, should not be 
anticipated. After all, who was going to say that I should not 
have a profit instead of a loss? It might not be so large as I 
first thought, but still a profit is a profit, and—ah! if it should be 
a loss, I wonder how much it will be? How absorbing this sort 
of thing is: one can think of nothing else. I will amuse myself 
by watching the fellows dining, and by looking out for character. 
I see one or two men that I know; they say the future judges 
always dine here, now that the ‘Cock’ has flown away: I wonder 
why? I suppose they have no time to use a club. I think it must 
be because it is nearer to the theatres. Lord Campbell was always 
at the play,and he became Lord Chancellor. No play for me, how- 
ever; I can’t afford it any more, and I am not dressed for the 
stalls. What is it those two fellows are talking about so 
earnestly ? 

‘ Looks as if the Bears had it all their own way, remarked a 
gentleman who was drinking stout with his fish. ‘There don’t 
seem to be any rally at all in the things. Why, they’re under 
twenty now, and what will they be on the account-day ?’ 

‘That’s more than I can say,’ returned his friend, who was 
making the most indiscriminate use of the pepper-castor. ‘I only 
know there are a lot of Bears about, and, if the Bulls choose to pay 
for the stock, they can collar them nicely, and make the price any- 
thing they like.’ 

A discussion between the friends as to the selection of a joint 
interrupted the flow of their conversation, and I began to wonder 
what they could have been talking about. Evidently some Stock 
Exchange business; and I might have been able to get some points 
for my case of ‘ Contango v. Shifter,’ if they had gone on. But I 
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did not much like the look of them, especially the one who appeared 
to favour the Bears. The other, however, seemed to have some 
sound views about Bulls. It seemed a parallel case to Great 
Jamsetjees, only the prices were so different. The stock these 
men were talking about was under 20, and I knew that my stock 
had been 325 only that afternoon, so that it must have been some- 
thing else. I was beginning to think about them again, so beat a 
retreat, and absolutely walked home. Saved six shillings already, 
by two cabs and a dinner off a joint without wine! Why, that is 
more than 100/. a year. I shall be able to pay Piper his money 
when I get it, without any difficulty. I really do think there is 
no chance of my wanting it, however. The weather seems settled 
for fine, and if those Bulls only collar the Bears, as that fellow 
said, I will fix my mind on something else. As I open my door 
with my latch-key, I find two letters in the hall. One is from 
Furnival, no doubt sending me the money he owes me. What! 
Most sorry to disappoint me, but an unfortunate dip into Great 
Jamsetjees quite puts it out of his power, &c. &c. Pleasant, very! 
The other a reminder that the season is over, and that I am in- 
debted in the sum of 18 guineas for stalls at the theatre. Am I 
iikely to go either to Goodwood or Cowes, that the fellow should 
pester me thus early? If he only knew half, why, he would feel it 
useless to be in such a hurry. No chance of my leaving town for 
a couple of months at least, and then only for a little shooting. 
Ah! a card from old Oliver, with a pencil note that he will call 
at my chambers in ve ‘ Contango v. Shifter’ the next Monday at 
two o’clock. To-day was Wednesday. On Friday that account of 
Contango and Bouncer’s had to be faced. My contract said my 
little transaction stood for settlement on the following Monday, 
according to the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange. 
How could they tell that before I had settled? I only hope that 
the settlement will be according to their expectations, that’s all. 
On Monday I shall have to consult with old Oliver as to crushing 
L. Contango and Bouncer, whilst on that very day they will have 
crushed me, unless either my good fortune or my aunt—Heavens, 
what an alternative !—come to my rescue. If this sort of thing 
goes on, I shall be mad, and then I suppose I shan’t have to pay 
any difference, as they call it. I think I must have been mad 
already to do as I have done. A pipe, however, seemed to put 
things u little to rights, and when it was finished I resolved to 
go to bed early for once, as it was a crisis in my fate and I ought 
to reserve all my forces. Before I stepped into bed, I looked out 
of the window. The moon was still shining brightly; the weather 
was splendid, and promised well for the morrow. 
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CHapter III. 


THE next day opened brilliantly, and I rose with renewed hope- 
fulness, convinced that my turn was coming, and that all would 
be well inthe end. I even found myself interested in the weather 
on account of the stock-jobber who had been married yesterday, 
and I fervently hoped that it might remain fine during his honey- 
moon. I was soon ready for breakfast, and opened the newspaper 
almost with indifference, feeling pretty sure that the turn in events 
had come, and that I should find that the Bears had been catching 
it. Why, what is this? ‘ The fall in Great Jamsetjees continued 
unchecked, and they are quoted at the last, on a preponderance of 
sales, 3194-3. A reduction of more than 15 per cent. has occurred 
within the past fortnight, and to all appearance they will go lower 
still. Fine weather and the Governor-General’s remarks to a native 
priest may not be without their legitimate effect. At the same 
time, it is well to remember that the Bears are strong and 
determined, whilst the Bulls are weak and unprincipled, and it is 
thought that until these are shaken out there can be no recovery 
in price.’ This from the same paper which, as I well remembered, 
only a few days before had declared that the buyers of the stock 
had been of the best, and that the Bears would have to buy back 
what they had sold at prices not far below 400, instead of 319. I 
supposed all this to be according to the rules and regulations of 
the Stock Exchange, but it struck me as rather odd, and I wondered 
what would be thought of such a style of writing in a newspaper 
on any other subject, unless it were on some such trivial question 
as Egypt, or the support of a Ministry. However, there was the 
fact. ‘ Jams.,’ which I had bought at 333, were now less than 320, 
and my loss, so far, was 700/., or thereabouts. Iwas sailing with- 
out chart or compass, and it looked very much as though the ship 
had been scuttled by the captain and crew, in the shape of Mr. 
Bouncer and the press. True that the weather was fine, and that 
the Governor-General of India had made a remark to a native 
priest. I wondered what he said, because that might make all the 
difference, and when the Bears came to hear it they would probably 
close their accounts, and the stock would at once rush up nearly 
to 400, This would probably leak out in the course of the day, 
and it being the last of the account, the settlement beginning to- 
morrow, the statement of the Governor-General could not have 
been better timed. I went to chambers, resolved to watch events, 
and wait calmly for the rally which the day must bring forth. I 
found there was nothing else to wait for at chambers, as the clerk 
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returned my morning’s salutation with less than his usual indiffer- 
ence, and buried himself in his penny dreadful more obstinately 
than ever, as though to mark his sense of the continued absence 
of any further briefs. I soon heard voices in the outer office, and 
had just time to lay the folios of my brief ‘ Contango v. Shifter ’ 
over the pages of ‘ Zola,’ before Johnnie was introduced. But he 
was not the Johnnie Littlington of my previous acquaintance. 
His cheek was blanched and his eye glassless, his collar seemed 
absolutely limp, avd his hat neglected. His gloves, which always 
used to be his strong point, were not visible, and his umbrella had 
slipped from its folds and looked bulgy and disreputable. 

‘ All over, old chappie,’ he remarked, as he sank into the nearest 
chair. ‘No more “Jams.” for me; but, praise the pigs, I’m out of 
‘em. I haven’t slept more than half a wink ever since they took 
to tumbling about so. I'll lay you a penny you won’t tell me the 
price at this moment.’ 

‘I see by the paper they were rather flat yesterday, but to-day 
is quite another thing; it is so fine, and there is what the 
Governor-General said to the native priest.’ 

‘Native priest be blowed!’ replied Johnnie irreverently. 
‘ Haven’t I just come from the City, and ain’t I posted up about 
the things? I teil you they were 317 half-an-hour ago, for I sold 
out my “thou.” at the figure, and I have a sweet little difference 
against me of 153/. 17s. 6d. to pay on Monday. Goodness only 
knows where the money is to come from. You must know, I got 
rather a huffy note from the firm this morning asking for the 
favour of a call, as “ Jams.” were rather flat and they did not like 
the look of the market. I did ’em the favour, and the least they 
could have done would have been for one of the firm to have put 
in an appearance. However, Mr. C. was, of course, at ‘ Roths- 
child’s,” the man Bouncer was at luncheon, Mr. Limpet had gone 
up west, as they call it, and so I was handed over to rather a swell 
of a young gentleman named Arthur. I must say he was correctly 
dressed, and all that, and, to judge by his cut, he must draw rather 
a heavy salary. Shouldn’t wonder if they gave him the run of all 
the securities not marked in the Stock Exchange List. I only 
know he had a lovely diamond pin, and had just tossed for a bottle 
of the Boy. Didn’t seem to know much about “ Jams.” on their 
merits, but said it was all gammon about the Governor-General. 
It wasn’t a priest at all, but only the native beggar that trims his 
Excellency’s beard. Anyhow, the market attached no importance 
to the story, I think he said. At all events, the things were doosid 
flat, and the firm had left a message that I had better get down 
and take a back seat. Of ccurse, if I liked to post a hundred or 
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so, they would be proud to continue the game, and take me double 
or quits, I suppose. But that sort of thing don’t suit this child, 
and so I told Mr. Arthur (who seemed quite cut up about it) to let 
the confounded things go, and when he came back and said he 
could only get 317 for them, I’m blessed if it didn’t seem a weight 
off my mind. Mr. Arthur was most considerate, and made out the 
account himself, according to which, as I said, I have to fork out. 
the pretty little sum of 153/.17s. 6d. But what about your little 
investment, old man ?’ 

‘I have been too much occupied with this,’ I replied, pointing 
to my brief, ‘to give the matter much attention; but it is rather 
awkward to lose as much money as it seems I shall do.’ 

‘What! You never mean to say that any fellow has been ass 
enough to send you a brief! Well, at all events, you have scme- 
thing to fall back upon—-a profession. But as for a poor beggar 
like me, with nothing to do but spend the little money I have, 
when I have got it and it’s enough for the purpose, now that half 
of my year’s allowance has gone in those confounded * Jams.,” I 
shall have to shut off the steam and go uncommon gently. If, 
that is to say, I can manage to pay the money—which does not 
occur to me as a certainty at this moment—lI expect I shall have 
to live on the cheap for the next year orso,anyhow. I can’t bear 
cold meat, and beer always makes me bilious. I suppose I am too 
big to be your clerk ?’ 

Whilst Johnnie had been delivering himself of his many inco- 
herent remarks, I had been gradually making up my mind what 
to do in my own case with Messrs. L. Contango and Bouncer, and 
so when he announced that he must go to the club, where, having 
nothing else whatever to do, he was in the habit of spending his 
afternoons and nights, I did not seek to detain him. Just after 
he had left, the clerk brought me a telegram from Bouncer which 
said—* Great Jamsetjees very flat—now 315— favour us with in- 
structions. Please remember account to-morrow.’ Very much 
chance of my forgetting that! I thought. However, this puts the 
finish to it all, and so, wiring back to * Please close on best terms,’ 
I resigned myself passively to the situation of a man who had lost 
something like 900/. for an idea with which he had started that 
in buying 5,000/. ‘ Jams.’, of which he had never previously heard, 
he must necessarily make, instead of losing, about 1,000. How- 
ever, as Johnnie had remarked, the reaction from the feeling of 
overstrung excitement to a most remarkable indifference to the 
very awkward consequences that had supervened seemed a positive 
relief; and I began to turn my attention to the means by which 
the difficulty had to be met. As I had only 200/. at my banker’s, 
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and as Furnival could not repay me the 100/. without counting 
on Piper for any assistance, I should be short rather more than 
700/., and this sum I made up my mind I must, however un- 
pleasant it might be, apply for to my aunt. And so I wrote off 
an appeal to her forthwith. 

That night I found a curt but polite letter from Contango and 
Bouncer, enclosing statement of account, from which they regretted 
to observe that I was indebted to them in the sum of 912I. 10s., 
for settlement on 30th August. And they had also what I pre- 
sume they would have called the melancholy satisfaction of stating 
that, by great exertions, they had succeeded in obtaining the price 
they had named in their telegram—315. How devoutly I wished 
that they had never succeeded in buying at my price of 333, and 
how very much I reflected that dreams must be out of place in 
such matters! Just see what they have brought me to! I only 
wish I had thought of mentioning it to my aunt, as I am sure it 
would have fetched her. How strange that accounts invariably 
turn out more than you expect. That odd 12/, 10s. would be a 
useful waif now, and is more than I have made at the bar. 
However, I have at last made a start, and shall soon look upon 
912/. 10s. with indifference. Still, in the meantime, I trust 
my aunt will lend me the money, or I shall not know what to 
do. The next morning put an end to all my doubts, for I got 
an answer from my aunt saying that she would do what I asked, 
and settle my account with Messrs. Contango herself, if I would 
send her the papers so that I might never see those dreadful people 
again. 


CuaptTer IV. 


My poor dear aunt! It was more than I expected ; but although 
it was a great relief to be free from the pecuniary anxiety, the 
odious feeling created by the circumstances was inevitable; and 
beyond the compunction I experienced was the suspicion which 
crossed my mind that the sacrifice she was making would have a 
corresponding application to myself at a later date. That evening 
I dined at the club, where I found Johnnie Littlington in woefully 
low spirits, as Piper, to whom it had occurred to him also to apply 
for a friendly loan, had not been able to lend him any money, and 
he was regularly stumped in consequence. He added that in 
response to a peremptory note from the firm in the City, supple- 
menting their absence when he had called on the previous day, he 
had visited them that morning and informed them that he would 
be unable to pay them on Monday, when Mr. Limpet had told him 
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with a great deal of unction, enforced with copious flourishes of 
his red-ink pen, that as the clock struck four on Monday afternoon 
the firm’s solicitors would be instructed to make him a communi- 
cation of a disagreeable character. The poor little fellow was 
awfully crestfallen, and kept drinking beer at intervals, which, 
however, did not seem to have the effect of improving his con- 
dition. Sol ordered a bottle of claret to comfort him, and, telling 
him that my aunt had come to the rescue, assured him that I 
would see what I could do for him when he heard from the lawyers, 
promising him that I would come and breakfast with him’ on 
Tuesday morning, by which time he expected to be in possession 
of their views. I found at my lodgings that night a note from 
Mr. Oliver, postponing his promised call at my chambers on Monday 
for a consultation on the case of ‘ Contango v. Shifter,’ on the plea 
of his having to keep an appointment with my esteemed aunt on 
that day. So it was quite clear that he would soon know all about 
my account in Great Jamsetjees, and would, in all probability, 
never send me another brief, even if it would not be more agree- 
able for me to return the one I had already received. Matters 
were certainly coming to a crisis, and I was by no means out of 
the wood yet. Meantime I could settle down to nothing, and 
could only find interest in watching the fluctuations of the Stock 
Exchange, from which it appeared that ‘ Jams.’ were now disposed 
to take a start upwards, which, as I had no longer any concern in 
the matter, was eminently satisfactory. 

When I went to breakfast with Johnnie on Tuesday, he was 
not alone, being just in the act of sitting down at table with a 
man whom he introduced to me in a vaguely apologetic sort of 
way as Mr. Shifter. Could this be my Shifter? It was not a very 
common name, and I glanced rather uneasily at him as I took my 
seat. He was a personage who might be young if he had not such 
a mature expression of countenance. To a roving and rather 
sunken eye he added the specialities of a narrow forehead, a bullet 
head, hatchet features, and a singularly spare figure arrayed in 
severe sporting costume. His ears appeared to be in revolt against 
his head, from which they stood forth prominently as though to 
repudiate a share in anything that he might think or say, and his 
collar aggressively chafed his ears at every turn of his long neck 
as though it longed to amputate one or other of them. Nota 
nice-looking creature evidently, and, if he were my Shifter, not a 
pleasant client to begin with. However, he would probably be 
more successful, I reflected, under cross-examination than in per- 
sonal appearance. 

‘I have asked our friend here, old man,’ said Johnnie to me, 
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‘to look in this morning, as he possesses a doosid lot of experience 
in little matters of this sort, and he has been posting me up to any 
amount of things which he seems to have at his fingers’ ends. I 
don’t like praising a man to his face, but he certainly knows a 
thing or two, and I must say he seems a perfect vade mecwm on 
all matters connected with our valued friends on the Stock 
Exchange.’ 

I murmured a few words expressive of my ready appreciation 
of Mr. Shifter’s qualities in that direction, which, moreover, ap- 
peared to take the form of extreme modesty, as he endeavoured to 
bury his face in his tea-cup, leaving hardly anything visible but 
his ears and one eye looking over the brim. 

‘I may remark,’ went on Johnnie, in a tone which was quite 
judicial, whatever might be his words, ‘ that I have got the straight 
tip from Contango and Bouncer’s legal adviser. Mr. Oliver—what! 
do you know him, old man ?—writes to suggest an interview with 
him early this morning before twelve o'clock, in Codicil Court— 
wherever that may be—for the purpose of handing him the sweet 
little sum of 153/. 17s. 6d., together with his own trifling fee of 
six shillings and eightpence. Most modestly put, I must say, but 
he goes on to add that unless I then pay the entire amount of— 
what did you make it, Shifter ?—ah, one hundred and fifty-four 
pounds four shillings and twopence—he will instantly take pro- 
ceedings against me. Shifter tells me it means mischief, and I 
suppose I shall have to go; but whatever I am to say I am blessed 
if I know. Here’s the letter; look for yourself, 

I did look, and, sure enough, it was from my aunt’s lawyer, 
old Oliver. I was in the thick of it now, and no mistake; and I 
had promised Johnnie to see him through with the business. 

‘ Shifter has been giving me the most invaluable hints,’ pur- 
sued Johnnie, ‘as to my toggery for the occasion. I wanted to 
put on my old hat and coat, and leave my watch at home, but he 
said the legal coves don’t like to see a fellow look too poor, as they 
are then afraid of not getting their costs out of the beggar, and 
lose patience, and bully him no end.’ 

If ever there was a decent and well-behaved groom, nattily 
dressed and scrupulously shorn, it was, to all appearance, my 
friend Mr. John Littlington; and I hastened to give my most 
unqualified approval of his get-up, merely suggesting that he 
should substitute a plainer pin for his neck-tie. Mr. Shifter 
muttered acquiescence and looked at me approvingly. We then 
decided that Johnnie should go on to Codicil Court in advance, 
under the escort of his friend Mr. Shifter, who, for reasons of his 
own, stipulated to attend him no farther than the Strand Theatre, 
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which he possibly considered sufficiently near to the High Court 
of Justice to meet his own views; and with my promise to follow 
in half-an-hour, the couple of friends departed in a hansom, which 
was specially engaged to deposit Johunie at the foot of Chancery 
Lane, but by no means to drive up it. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARRIVED at No. 3 Codicil Court (which, as every one knows, is 
at the north-east corner of Chancery Lane), I was informed that 
Mr. Oliver had not yet come, but that a gentleman was waiting to 
see him, so I sat down in the office. The clock ticked mono- 
tonously ; the clerks conversed in whispers ; and a door opened from 
which peered forth the face of Johnnie, pale with suppressed ex- 
citement, but retiring as rapidly. I joined him, leaving the door 
half-open. 

‘I know he will be in a precious wax, when he comes in,’ said 
one of the clerks at length aloud. ‘ He is late; I suppose he has 
been round to the Inn. I should not much fancy seeing him myself 
on business this morning. What have you done with those papers 
of “Contango and Littlington”? He'll be wanting them first 
thing.’ 

The glass-door of the office closed just then with a bang. 
‘Good morning,’ said hastily some one who entered. ‘I forgot 
yesterday, Mr. Process, to tell you I paid four shillings and six- 
pence for cabs on account of Miss Arabella Wigsby; you may give 
it me, if you please. Any one waiting to seeme? I have been 
round to the Inn.’ 

‘Mr. Littlington, sir, and a Mr. Wigsby.’ And he added in a 
whisper: ‘I rather think it’s the counsel from Foolscap Court in 
“ Contango versus Shifter.” ’ 

‘Oh! I will see them presently,’ and Mr. Oliver passed on to 
his room. 

How it came about that whenever he had been sitting up later 
than usual at his club drinking port wine the previous night he 
invariably went round to the Inn the following morning, and failed 
to arrive at his office in a good temper, or in good time, I duly 
learned in after years. At this point Johnnie had managed to lose 
a considerable portion of his usual coolness, and was in a state of 
nervous trepidation painful as well as amusing to witness. His 
well-cropped hair stood up as roughly as the nap of his hat, and 
when he did not make a pretence of looking out of window he 
stared at me with lack-lustre eyes, in neither of which could he 
succeed in fixing his glass. We sat in silence, as though waiting 
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for a funeral. At length a bell sounded, and Johnnie was 
summoned into Mr. Oliver’s room, dropping his stick on the road, 
and leaving me with scarcely more tranquil feelings, although of a 
different character. 

‘I should say he must have enjoyed his ride yesterday,’ re- 
marked the same clerk. ‘It must have been quite a change for 
him from the knife-board of the Paddington *bus. Catch him in 
a cab, unless he was going either to a consultation or a funeral.’ 

‘ And he don’t always do that either,’ returned another voice. 
‘I saw him the other day having a row with the conductor just as 
usual, after he had asked me for five shillings to pay for cabs in 
that Chancery case. It’s my opinion he lives on those cab-fares.’ 

Another sound of the bell put a stop to these biographical 
details, and I was invited by Mr. Process to join the party in Mr. 
Oliver’s room, with an air as though he were an undertaker 
announcing that all was ready for a start to the cemetery. Mr. 
Oliver was a sharp-visaged man, with doubtful eyes in close 
proximity to a long and rather bulbous nose. He was perpetually 
smiling, with a superfluity of sharp, fang-like teeth, and wide-open 
mouth which seemed to be always suggesting to you to walk down 
and see what would come of it. He was sitting in an easy atti- 
tude, with his eyes to the ceiling, and his hands in both pockets. 
Johnnie had collapsed into a pose of the most extreme dejection, 
and was staring intently into the lining of his hat. 

‘ Wigsby, said Mr. Oliver, turning to me with an extra smile, 
‘this gentleman tells me that you know something ef his case, and 
that you are prepared to advise him as a friend in the matter. I 
am astonished to find that he has no proposition to make what- 
ever, and I am afraid I shall be obliged to make a bankrupt of 
him, as my instructions are urgent.’ 

Johnnie glanced at me in a despairing manner, as though he 
fully appreciated the nature of the manufacture in question. 

I replied that I was sure Mr. Littlington would pay everything 
honourably if time were granted him for the purpose, and that if 
Messrs. Contango would take the money by instalments I would 
guarantee the amount. I did not like, under the circumstances, 
to add what I had promised Johnnie, that I would help him in 
making the payments; but my words appeared to have.a magical 
effect on Mr. Oliver. He ceased smiling at once, and assumed an 
air of the most utter gravity, which appeared to cast Johnnie 
anew into the depths of despair. Mr. Oliver was, however, making 
a mental calculation, and at the close of it he said; with a return 
of his facial illumination : 

‘Wel., you know my costs will be twenty-five pounds. That 
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will be seventy-five pounds down, and two subsequent instalments 
of about fifty each in the course of a twelvemonth. If you can 
confirm these terms, Wigsby, I will try and get my clients to 
accept them; but don’t trust to me, Mr. Littlington, as I am 
only an agent in the matter, and cannot be answerable for my 
clients. I hope you will avoid such transactions in future.’ 

Mr, Oliver did not think fit to say that, given the payment of 
his costs down, he was prepared to recommend his clients generally 
to accept any proposition under the sun. However, the conditions 
were soon reduced to writing, and signed by Johnnie and myself. 

‘I am afraid, Mr. Oliver,’ said the former, ‘ that I can’t pay 
the seventy-five down, as you propose, for, asa fact, I have but two 
pounds twelve and ninepence in my pocket.’ But at this juncture 
Mr, Oliver loftily waived the idea with a motion of his hand, and 
reminding him that his clients must be consulted, and that he 
would write to him on the subject, dismissed Johnnie, after 
momentarily entrusting him with the possession of one of his bony 
fingers. 

‘And now, Wigsby,’ pursued Mr. Oliver with a snap of his 
jaws, as though he were mentally digesting the luckless Johnnie’s 
costs, ‘a word or two about yourself. You are aware I saw your 
aunt yesterday, when she made certain arrangements with a view 
to satisfy the claims of Messrs. Contango and Bouncer against 
yourself. Those arrangements are not precisely what I should 
have advised, but such as they are they have been carried out, and 
I hold the acknowledgment of those gentlemen. I hope I may 
be allowed to express the hope that your little experience will 
make you--er—cautious in such matters for the future, and that 
there is now nothing to prevent your giving your whole attention 
to the brief I sent you, and we may as well go into the case at 
once.’ 

He pulled a file of papers towards him as he spoke, and in so 
doing displaced a memorandum, which rustled to my feet, and 
which I could not but pick up. As I did so, I happened to glance 
at the open paper, and my now practised eye detected that it was 
a contract for the purchase of 2,000/. Great Jamsetjee Railway 
stock, for Abraham Oliver, Esquire, at 3062. Our eyes met as he 
hastily took the paper from me, and there was a glitter in his that 
ill accorded with the eternal smile on his lips. 

I had just time to reflect that since I closed my unfortunate 
venture in ‘Jams.’ the price had fallen from 315 to 3063, or not 
far from ten per cent., and to wonder how a man who saw so much 
of both sides of the game could be induced to speculate in such 
things, before we were deep in the celebrated case of ‘ Contango v. 
G 2 
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Shifter,’ on all the various points of which Mr. Oliver dilated with 
extreme diffuseness and ability. I must refer all who are curious 
on the subject to the legal records of the time, which disclose how 
in the action that ensued I triumphed over Contango and Bouncer, 
turning Mr. Limpet inside out in the box, and restoring Mr. 
Shifter better than new to the bosom of his family, as I remember 
I called it. Months have gone since then, and‘ Jams.’ have fallen 
to 99, so that I don’t think Oliver’s venture at 3062 did him much 
good. With my help, Johnnie has squared up his debt to Con- 
tango, and now speaks with a subdued seriousness upon all matters 
connected with the Stock Exchange, with which institution he has 
not renewed his acquaintance. The Archdeacon of Paddington 
has accepted a Colonial bishopric, and has presumably taken his 
youthful relative with him. The four-in-hand of Major Boulter 
is at once the wonder and admiration of the Park. For myself, 
briefs are coming in pretty regularly, and I am content to exchange 
moderate competence (with an aunt whose favourite nephew I am) 
for the dreams of boundless but unattainable wealth, which were 
dissipated so rudely by my first—and last-—Spec. 


GEOFFREY BROOKE. 
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CaLm was the night in that still autumn weather, 
And calmer still and colder were the twain 

Who, parting then, might yet have kept together, 
Had pride not stronger been than even pain. 


There were no bitter tears, no signs of sorrow, 
No sad reproaches utter’d at the end; 

And, should they meet—years hence—or on the morrow— 
Twill be with courteous ease as friend meets friend. 


Oh! mocking words for those who once loved madly, 
Henceforth to be mere friends—not less—not more— 
Deep in each heart a death-knell sounded sadly 
For love, deemed deathless, in glad days of yore. 


Not more than friends—the voices must not falter, 
Lest broken tones betray a vain regret : 

And on the lips, the forced smile must not alter 
To show how, ’neath that mask, grief’s lines are set. 


Let them take heed, lest any word be spoken 
To rouse some ghost from out the buried past : 
Though the dear ties, that bound them once, are broken, 
A strange spell lingers yet, and holds them fast. 


Not less than friends—hbut, ah! the friendship offered 
Seems of such little worth now love is done; 

’Tis hard to take the hand thus coldly proffered, 
And feel the tender, thrilling touch has gone. 


Gone with the day, when just one word was needed 
Those heavy clouds of pride and doubt to lift : 

But all in vain, love’s dying voice had pleaded ; 
Now far apart, each lonely life must drift. 


And she will never know, at their next meeting, 
How hard he fought an outward calm to gain ; 
Nor will he see, beneath the friendly greeting, 
How her true heart still yearns to him through pain 
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As it is now no longer doubtful that to-morrow I must pay with my 
life the last penalty of the law, I am moved in justice to myself to 
place on record a simple statement of the circumstances which have 
brought me to so lamentable a pass. I shall endeavour to write 
only that which is in entire accordance with truth, setting down 
the facts without prejudice or favour; and it will then, I think, be 
clear to all that, whatever my misdeeds—or, as I should prefer to 
call them, my errors of judgment—have been, I am wholly innocent 
of the horrible crime imputed to me. 

I am, or perhaps I ought to say I was, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, with a strong love for the study of chemistry. The 
better to gratify this I recently caused to be erected at the rear of 
my house, which stands apart from the road in its own grounds, 
a commodious laboratory. This I had furnished with every 
appliance which modern science could require, and there it has been 
my custom to pass, undisturbed, the greater part of each day. 

Although of a cheerful and gentle disposition, I have never 
courted society—a fact which has earned for me, most unwarrantably, 
be it said, the reputation of possessing a churlish and cynical 
nature. My household comprises only myself and an old man who 
acts in the treble capacity of cook, chambermaid, and butler; and so 
simple are my habits that it would be hard to find, except perhaps 
in my own sitting and sleeping apartments, any article even 
suggestive of luxury or ease. I need only add here, for the proper 
comprehension of what follows, that the laboratory of which I have 
spoken is connected by a short covered passage with the library in 
which I generally spend my evenings either in study or meditating 
some of those deep problems which engage my attention. 

I am no man of business, and with a view to do a kindly turn 
to one of my fellow-creatures and, in less degree, to save myself 
trouble, I placed my affairs a few years ago in the hands of a Mr. 
Sugg, a solicitor of some standing, depositing with him all my 
shares and stocks, and receiving, as it felldue, the interest accruing 
on each, For some time the arrangement worked admirably. I 
am the least suspicious of mortals, and certainly it would never 
have occurred to me to doubt the probity of Mr. Sugg, from whom, 
moreover, I had exacted a substantial guarantee sufficient to 
cover the value of the securities entrusted to him. Great, accord- 
ingly, was my regret to learn that the confidence I had put in 
that gentleman was wholly misplaced. 
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The truth reached me from an old acquaintance, director of 
a company in which I had a considerable interest. It appeared 
that in the usual course a certificate of transfer had been presented 
to him for signature. The circumstance would probably have passed 
unnoticed but for the fact that these were founders’ shares, of 
which only a limited number existed. Prompted by curiosity, my 
friend made inquiry as to the original holder’s name, and discovered 
to his surprise that it was mine. Without loss of time he wrote, 
asking if I had any objection to state my reasons for parting with 
what was really a first-class property. 

I replied briefly that my motives were sufficient, and by the 
same post despatched a note to Mr. Sugg, begging that he would 
call and bring with him the stock in question. At the moment I 
was occupied with an experiment which could best be carried out 
in daylight. I offered this as an excuse for asking him to come 
after office hours. 

Two days later he made his appearance; I had dined at five, 
somewhat earlier than usual, but Joseph, the servant, had requested 
leave of absence for an hour or two in the evening, a demand 
which, with my never-failing considerateness, I had at once 
granted. 

It was striking seven as Mr. Sugg knocked at the door, which 
I hastened to open in person. As I preceded him to the study I 
explained the absence of my only domestic, and then, throwing 
myself into a chair, begged him to be seated. 

My solicitor was a man of some fifty years of age, of slight but 
wiry build, and in other respects rather ordinary-looking. To this, 
exception must be made in favour of his eyes, which were small, 
grey in colour, and extraordinarily sharp. The difficulty one had 
in following the quick movements of these organs was increased 
by their owner’s habit of wearing coloured spectacles ; to which must 
be added a trick of carrying a hand to his eyes as if to adjust these 
glasses whenever a disconcerting question was put to him. Bysuch 
means he was able to conceal the expression of his face and at the 
same time to gain leisure in which to frame a suitable reply. He 
had been recommended to me asa clever if not over-scrupulous 
lawyer, but in engaging him I had reckoned on having these 
qualities on my side. 

In order to disarm suspicion I offered him a cigar and pro- 
ceeded to chat upon indifferent topics. When a quarter of an hou 
had been consumed in this way I suddenly asked— 

‘ By-the-by, Mr. Sugg, did you bring those shares with you ?’ 

; His hand flew to his spectacles, and then, affecting surprise, he 


exclaimed, ‘Bless my soul, how very careless! I must have lef 
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them on the desk. I had them in my hand a moment before 
leaving the office.’ 

I think I liked Mr. Sugg at that moment better than I had 
ever done. Of course my moral sense was deeply shocked by the 
falsehood he had just uttered, but his simulation of astonishment 
was so natural as to extort my admiration. I felt that such 
excellent fooling deserved encouragement, and smiled back re- 
assuringly. 

‘The best of us will make a slip, I said graciously. ‘I had 
almost forgotten what amount I hold, and was, moreover, anxious 
to consult you on the subject of realising them.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ he rejoined, with the special emphasis on the 
word ‘dear’ affected by lawyers on such occasions, ‘have you 
seriously considered the step you propose taking? Part with an 
investment that’s yielding you thirteen per cent., and whose value 
increases every day!’ 

‘ Yes,’ I returned, ‘it does seem foolish; I suppose there’s not 
anotber man in London would do such a thing.’ 

Mr. Sugg let the smoke cur] slowly from between his lips, and, 
relapsing into a professional smile, shook his head. ‘ Positively, 
I don’t think there is another who would act as you suggest.’ 

For the moment I was almost deceived by his seeming sincerity. 
If Mr. Sugg had been dealing with a harmless but stubborn lunatic 
he could not have assumed a more pitiful air. Even with the 
knowledge I possessed, the feeling that in opposing this worthy 
gentleman I was showing a most unreasonable spirit was upper- 
most in my mind. 

‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ I dare say you’re right ; still, the money is 
of importance to me just at present.’ 

Mr. Sugg leant back in his chair with a pained expression. 
‘ My dear sir,’ he repeated, ‘ nay, if you will pardon the liberty, 
my dear friend, pray do not allude to such a thing; if it be only a 
question of money I shall be happy to send you a cheque for what- 
ever you require to-morrow morning.’ 

The generosity of his proposal, I admit, touched me; nor was 
it until I had reflected that in so doing he would merely be paying 
me out of my own capital and doubtless charging for the operation 
that 1 succeeded in stifling my sense of gratitude. ‘No,’I replied, 
‘you must allow me to decline the offer; I would not be indebted 
even to you. But to avoid the chance of a sacrifice I think it will 
be prudent in giving the broker instructions to place a limit upon 
the shares. Now, what would you say they were worth?’ 

The business instincts of the man were at once aroused. § Let 
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me see,’ he said reflectively, pressing the points of his fingers 
together, ‘ the last were done, I think, at twenty-eight.’ 

I smiled blandly. ‘Then there have been some as foolish as 
myself, I remarked. 

‘No, no,’ he quickly answered, forgetting politeness in his 
anxiety to clear himself, ‘ you misunderstand me; it must be con- 
sidered that they bought in at a higher price and so reap less benefit 
than yourself,’ 

The irrelevancy of the explanation was apparent ; besides, I was 
growing weary of playing my fish, and hastened to bring matters 
toa climax. ‘Come, Mr. Sugg,’ I said, ‘you seem to have some 
motive for wishing me to retain these shares. What is it ?’ 

Again the hand sought his spectacles. ‘ Merely in your own 
interests, my dear sir,’ he replied at last, in a tone of assumed 
indifference, ‘ purely in your own interests.’ 

‘I imagine I am the best judge of what these are,’ I rejoined 
more sternly, ‘and I begin to suspect they might be in better 
keeping than Mr. Sugg’s hands.’ 

* What do you mean ?’ he asked in a sharp manner. 

‘What I have said,’ I returned. ‘ Are the words not plain? I 
have it in my power to make them clearer, if you wish.’ 

He laughed uneasily. ‘ Thank you,’ he said, ‘ there is no need ; 
but as to the shares, when do you require them ?’ 

‘The first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I fear I can’t oblige you,’ he returned; ‘I fancy they are 
deposited with my banker, and there may be a slight delay in 
obtaining them ; but you shall certainly have them on the follow- 
ing day.’ 

If Mr. Sugg’s want of sincerity had pained me before, this new 
proof of it shocked me still more inexpressibly ; that so shrewd a 
man, having once told a lie, should relapse into such glaring incon- 
sistency, gave me a poor opinion of his mental powers. The grief 
I experienced probably betrayed itself in my voice as I replied— 

‘It may be my mistake, but I understood that you left them 
on your desk.’ 

I regret to record that Mr. Sugg’s answer was couched in 
language which I shrink from reproducing here. I sat calmly 
waiting till the storm should subside. When at length he found 

that his words had no effect upon me, he asked— 

‘What do you want with me? I presume you didn’t bring me 
here for your own pleasure ?’ 

* No, I said with a faint smile, ‘ that was certainly not my object. 
I wish to inform you that I am about to transfer my affairs to another 
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solicitor, and shall therefore require from you a full and immediate 
statement as to how we stand.’ 

He started to his feet, throwing what remained of his cigar into 
the fire. ‘You have some reason for this step ?’ 

‘A good one,’ I answered in a placid voice. 

* What is it?’ he returned. 

‘Simply that I find my present agent has been disposing of my 
property without authority.’ 

Mr. Sugg began to walk about the room excitedly. Suddenly 
he stopped and, placing his hands on the table at which I sat, looked 
across at me. ‘ Mr. Cliffe,’ he said, ‘you do not know what a 
dangerous game you are playing. Iam a desperate man.’ 

‘ Yes,’ J said in an encouraging way, as if so interesting a state- 
ment deserved elaboration. 

‘You know that I have parted with these shares; but there is 
much of which you are still ignorant. If you insist on doing as 
you propose, you will be my destruction.’ 

‘Tit for tat,’ I rejoined playfully: ‘ you forget that you have 
just been trying your utmost to ruin me.’ 

‘Give me a little time, he pleaded, ‘ and I swear you shall not 
lose a penny.’ 

‘Come, come,’ I answered, ‘as a lawyer you must know that 
an accessory after the crime is equally guilty with the actual per- 
petrator. Collect your thoughts, my dear fellow, collect your 
thoughts.’ 

His face grew livid with passion. ‘So you refuse to show me 
any mercy,’ he said. 

His pertinacity wearied me. ‘I don’t know what you mean by 
mercy, I remarked ; ‘I asked for a statement, and a statement I’ll 
have.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Sugg, becoming calmer. ‘I think I under- 
stand; youare determined toruinme. Now listen; you and I are 
alone in this house.’ I nodded. ‘I also have made my decision ; 
if you persist in your resolve, only one of us shall leave this room 
alive.’ 

He was facing me as he spoke; there could be nodoubt that he 
meant what he said. For my own part, I had no fear ; in my table 
is a drawer, and in that drawer I keep a loaded pistol, ready for 
emergencies ; my hand was on it as I replied— 

‘You have quite made up your mind on that point ? 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ And nothing I can urge will move you from the posit‘on ?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Then,’ I continued, ‘ it seems there is but one solution t» the 
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difficulty. As the originator of the scheme, I take it that you have 
well considered its feasibility ; under the circumstances, therefore, 
you are clearly the better fitted of us two to carry it into effect.’ 
Then, before he could say a word in reply, I drew out the pistol 
and, rapidly taking aim, pulled the trigger. The next moment he 
dropped dead on the carpet, shot through the heart. 

I confess to some regret at having been forced to this step, but 
the logic of the position was irresistible. [I admire a man who has 
the courage of his opinions, but I think, and I believe most people 
will agree with me, that Sugg carried the principle too far. Had 
he been a little less rigid in its observance, he might have been 
alive at this moment. 

Personally he had caused me great inconvenience ; I could not 
allow him to remain where he lay, for Joseph’s return might take 
place at any instant, and a dead body is not usually reckoned 
among the essential requisites of a well-furnished library. At that 
moment I remembered the furnace in the laboratory, and at once 
recognised that it afforded a convenient way out of the difficulty. 
It is needless to go into details which can have little interest for 
outsiders, and I content myself with saying that after several hours’ 
work my task was satisfactorily accomplished. 

With a sense of considerable relief I returned to my easy-chair, 
and, ringing the bell, ordered Joseph to make me a cup of strong 
coffee. When this had been brought I told him I should require his 
services no more that night, and bade him go to bed at once. 

A little later the clock on the mantelpiece chimed midnight, 
and I began to think the time had arrived for following Joseph’s 
example. As, however, I rose to do this I was surprised to hear 
some one call me. 

‘Come in,’ I said, thinking it must be the servant; but no one 
stirred. Fora moment I stood irresolute, but on a repetition of 
the sound walked to the door and threw it open. There was no 
one outside. 

‘Mr. Cliffe!’ again said the voice, this time coming from the 
neighbourhood of the fire ; ‘ Mr. Cliffe!’ 

I closed the door and turned back. ‘ Who and where are you?’ 
I asked. 

‘I’m here,’ was the answer, ‘ and I’m Sugg, the solicitor.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh,’ I replied, dropping into my chair, ‘Sugg’s 
Fortunately I stopped in time; I must be careful not to incrimi- 
nate myself. ‘Sugg’s at home, and no doubt in bed an hour 
ago.” 

‘It’s no use, Mr. Cliffe,’ returned the stranger, ‘I know better, 
and so do you; you're a clever fellow, Mr, Cliffe, but you can’t 
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argue a bullet out of a man’s body,’ and the voice laughed in a 
dreary kind of way. 

The last statement had its weight with me; clearly, if this were 
not Sugg it was some one possessed of a curiously precise knowledge 
of what had just occurred. ‘ What are you doing here ?’ I asked. 

‘ At present I’m trying to warm myself, he said. ‘One finds 
it a trifle cold at first without any flesh or clothes.’ 

I began to realise the position ; this, then, was Sugg’s ghost, 
probably come to take revenge on me for having killed its owner. 

‘I suppose you mean to haunt me,’ I suggested; ‘if so, you'll 
certainly have your trouble for nothing; my nerves are tolerably 
strong.’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ he answered, ‘ you’re quite mistaken; that’s an 
absurd idea people have. Spirits are not allowed to return to this 
world.’ 

‘Then you’ve no right to be here,’ I replied conclusively ; ‘ when 
rules are made they — to be observed.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ he said, *‘ but an exception is needed now and then 
just to prove that they ie exist. I’m one,’ he added with a touch 
of self-satisfaction. 

‘ Very well, I replied, ‘now that you’ve fulfilled your mission 
you had better go. I’m off to bed, and I can’t afford to keep up a 
fire all night for your pleasure.’ 

‘I must finish my business first,’ he protested. 

‘ That’s your affair,’ I retorted, rising. 

‘I know, he returned; ‘ but for that I must have your help.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ I rejoined ; ‘in what way ?’ 

‘T’ll explain in a word, if you’ll sit down again,’ he said. With 
my usual good humour I did as he requested. After a pause, 
during which I presume he was settling himself comfortably on the 
hob, he proceeded— 

‘Of course what I am about to tell you will be considered 
strictly confidential. I may count upon your discretion ?’ 

I nodded towards the fireplace; its occupant seemed satisfied, 
and continued— 

‘For some time before my—my demise, I was a large and 
unfortunate speculator on the Stock Exchange. Nothing succeeded 
with me, loss following loss with appalling persistency. After dis- 
posing of all my own valuables I was forced to fall back on those of 
my clients—amongst others yours. Permit me to make you a 
somewhat tardy acknowledgment of the assistance yielded to me. 

* But the worst has to be told. I fell into bad company, and 
was hurried into the commission of deeds from which in a cooler 
moment I should have shrunk; what torments me most is that I 
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induced some of my friends, and those precisely the most guileless 
and unsuspecting, to follow my example unwittingly. My unex- 
pected ’—here he again hesitated—‘ demise prevented me from 
destroying certain compromising documents committed to my care, 
and unless I can do this a heavy and undeserved punishment will 
fall upon those blameless but too confiding persons.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it,’ I interrupted ; ‘ but I do not see howI 
can interfere.’ 

‘I do not ask that you should, he returned eagerly; ‘I have 
arranged everything ; in view of the facts, leave to return to earth 
has been given me, with permission to take possession of my former 
tenement for one night. All I wish from you is to say where you 
have concealed my body.’ 

In all my experience I cannot recall having received so incon- 
siderate a demand. Ido not think I am an unreasonable man, 
and had Mr. Sugg’s spirit kept within moderate limits I should 
have made no demur in giving my help; but this was a proposal I 
could not accept. 

‘The thing’s impossible,’ I said; ‘I decline to be a party to so 
monstrous a scheme. It’s against every rule of nature. Why, 
sir, I continued, waxing warmer, ‘ you might as well ask me to 
second you in upsetting the law of gravitation.’ 

My answer seemed to disconcert Mr. Sugg in no small measure. 
The voice trembled as it replied— 

‘For pity’s sake, don’t refuse me; think of the disgrace and 
suffering you will bring on the innocent if you persist. After all, 
it’s a trifling matter to you.’ 

‘Is it?’ I said to myself, reflecting on the difficulty of bringing 
back his scattered remains to their original form; but to him I 
only replied more decidedly— 

‘My mind’s made up; I refuse distinctly to give you any such 
help.’ 

On hearing these words Mr. Sugg’s spirit uttered a low cry of 
despair, and then, as I judged, began to fly rapidly from one end of 
the room to the other, wailing forth, ‘ My poor body! where’s my 
body ?’ 

When this performance had lasted for some time I lost my 
temper. ‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘ you know you can’t go on like this 
all night.’ 

The voice was silent for an instant, and the next words were 
spoken from beside the fire. ‘ Oh, can’t I?’ it said, ‘just listen!’ 
and thereupon it gave utterance to a shriek so weird and shrill 
that in spite of myself I shook with fear. 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ I cried, ‘don’t do that again, or you'll drive 
me mad.’ 
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If spirits can chuckle, certain Iam that Mr. Sugg’s did so then. 
‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ it observed, ‘I was only clearing my throat.’ 

The mere thought of having the sound repeated made me turn 
cold. ‘ Look here,’ I hastened to say, ‘if you’ll promise to be quiet 
I'll tell you the truth.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Sugg, ‘I promise.’ 

‘I can’t give you back your body,’ I went on, ‘because I’ve 
already disposed of it.’ 

‘What!’ almost shouted my visitor, * you’ve done what with it ?’ 

‘I do not think you quite understand me,’ I said in a pacify- 
ing tone; ‘when I use the words “disposed of” Ido not mean 
that I have bartered it for money. You know I couldn’t keep it 
here, and so—well, the fact is, I burned it to ashes in the furnace.’ 

The groan which escaped from Mr. Sugg really moved me to 
pity. ‘But surely,’ I suggested, a happy thought striking me, 
‘there must be plenty of vacant bodies about; why not make use 
of one of them ?’ ; 

‘Ah, you don’t understand,’ he replied despairingly ; ‘ to do so 
I must first have the owner’s consent, and that’s not easy ; besides, 
the time is too short.’ 

‘Well, I'm sorry I can’t help you any further,’ I observed, 
wishing to bring the conversation to a close; ‘you see we're at a 
dead-lock.’ 

Mr. Sugg was silent for a minute, and then in a more hopeful 
voice he suddenly said, ‘ Ah, but you can, if you will.’ 

‘ Well, if I can,’ I replied doubtfully, ‘ you may depend upon it 
that I will.’ 

‘You can lend me your body.’ 

‘ Gracious heavens, I cried, ‘what a suggestion! You must 
take me for a madman to imagine I’d do such a thing.’ 

But it was clear, on the contrary, that Mr. Sugg had every con- 
fidence in my sanity, for he quickly showed that unless I yielded 
he had it in his power to drive me completely out of my senses. 
Moreover, he claimed the fulfilment of the promise that I would 
help him if I could. 

It was useless to point to the impracticability of the plan. If 
I consented, he argued, there was no difficulty about it. For this 
he made himself personally responsible. 

‘But suppose,’ I objected, ‘ you went off with my body and 
never came back. What guarantee have I for your return?’ 

He answered in an injured tone, ‘Whatever I may have 
been in the flesh, you need have no fear now of my breaking faith 
with you. Spirits never lie.’ 

Possibly not, I thought, but could I be equally sure of my own 
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tongue even with so truthful a mentor behind it? However, I 
considered it as well not to express this doubt. 

‘You promise then,’ I said, ‘to be here again by six in the 
morning and to vacate my body at once ?’ 

‘I pledge you my word of honour,’ he answered. 

Whereupon, wearied by his importunity, I gave a reluctant 
assent to the proposal. 

How the change was effected I cannot tell, but immediately 
after I found myself floating about in mid-air with an uneasy sense 
of being incompletely clothed. At the same time I noticed my 
body pacing the room with every appearance of life. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Mr. Sugg, making use of my mouth to speak 
the words, and turning to the table on which I had placed the 
contents of his pockets; ‘I see my keys are here; this will save 
me all trouble in getting what I want. And now, aw revoir.’ 

‘One moment, Mr. Sugg,’ I cried, as he walked towards the 
door ; ‘before you go, will you kindly put on some coals? Don’t 
spare them. It certainly is chilly to-night.’ 

He replied with an irritating laugh. ‘I told the truth, you see. 
But as the coals are your own I don’t grudge the expense.’ 

After doing as I had requested he quitted the room, leaving 
me a prey to a host of doubts and evil forebodings. 

I am not concerned to relate in what manner I spent the night. 
Certainly it was the most uncomfortable I ever passed ; apart from 
the physical—if I may use the word—discomfort of the position, I 
was tormented with the thought that Mr. Sugg would not perform 
his part of the agreement. The very idea sent a thrill of horror 
through my shadowy form. 

My relief, therefore, was intense when a little before six the 
door opened and my body entered the room. It looked pale and 
tired, but this did not surprise me, as my habits are methodical, 
and I have always shown to my own person the greatest considera- 
tion, even to over-indulgence. As it sank wearily into the easy- 
chair I said— ‘ 

‘Well, I hope you’ve arranged everything satisfactorily ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ returned Mr. Sugg; ‘ and now, sir, I’m ready to change 
places with you again. Your throat seems to have contracted a 
slight hoarseness, probably from exposure to the night air, but with 
ordinary care you'll soon get rid of that.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I replied, ‘I'll see that it has every attention.’ 
Scarcely were the words uttered before I found myself, somewhat 
to my astonishment, reinstated in my old position. 

* Good-bye,’ said Mr. Sugg’s voice, from the farther end of the 
room; ‘I shan’t forget your kindness.’ And then, I suppose, he 
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vanished up the chimney or through the keyhole, for I heard no 
more of him. 

I rose and opened the shutters; it was broad daylight, and I 
had not been to bed yet. My legs ached with fatigue, and it was 
with difficulty I kept my eyes open. Hastily pencilling a line for 
Joseph, stating that I had been obliged to work till an early hour 
and was on no account to be disturbed, I mounted to my room, 
and, quickly undressing, threw myself on the bed. Before two 
minutes had elapsed I was sound asleep. 

It must have been nearly four in the afternoon when I was 
awakened by a loud knocking ; so persistent was the noise that I 
was forced at last to acknowledge it. ‘Come in,’ I shouted, 
wondering what could have induced Joseph to disobey my instruc- 
tions. 

The door opened, and that worthy appeared on the threshold. 
‘Well,’ I said angrily, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘A gentleman, sir,’ he answered, ‘ who says he must see you at 
once.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense,’ I replied, ‘I can’t see any one at present. Tell 
him to call again to-morrow.’ 

Before Joseph could answer he was roughly put aside, and 
an officer in plain clothes, followed by two policemen, entered the 
room. So complete a disregard of the ordinary courtesies of life 
fairly ronsed me. 

‘What do you mean by intruding here?’ I asked. ‘One 
would think you were come to arrest a thief or a murderer.’ 

‘ You couldn’t have hit the mark nearer if you’d tried,’ said the 
one who appeared to be the chief of the party. ‘But I warn you 
that whatever you say will be taken down and used against you.’ 

‘Used against me?’ I repeated. ‘ Explain yourself, sir.’ 

‘ Just this,’ he answered. ‘ Early this morning Mr. Sugg the 
solicitor’s office was entered and important papers stolen. After 
committing the robbery the thief passed to the housekeeper’s room, 
and there in cold blood and without any provocation strangled the 
poor old woman. The evidence is pretty strong, sir, as to who did 
it; so you'd better come along quietly.’ 

The blood froze in my veins; I saw the whole thing at a 
glance. This, then, was Sugg’srevenge. Not content with destroy- 
ing the documents he spoke of, he had killed this unhappy being, 
and had clearly been careful to leave abundant evidence by which 
the crime could be brought home to me. Overwhelmed by the 
thought, I fell back in my bed more dead than alive. 

Let me acknowledge that the officers treated me with every 
consideration. There was, however, nothing for it but to rise and 
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go with them. I did not even attempt to speak a word in my own 
defence. . 

I need not repeat here the particulars of my trial, as these have 
already been made public through the medium of the daily papers. 
The evidence against me was irresistible. Every step from the 
moment of my leaving the house up to that of my return was 
traced. I had been seen by the night policeman to quit Mr. 
Sugg’s premises about five in the morning, and had even stopped 
to say a few words to him explanatory of my presence there at so 
unusual an hour. Moreover, a child, seven years old, who slept in 
the same room, had actually been a witness of the murder and 
testified to its utter wantonness. The finding of Mr. Sugg’s keys 
in my pocket added another link to the chain. In short, my guilt 
was so plain that no one would have been more surprised than 
myself had I been acquitted. 

The one unexplained point in the case was the disappearance 
of Mr. Sugg. But as his affairs were found on investigation to 
be hopelessly involved it was shrewdly suspected that he had 
absconded. 

I have no complaint to make of the manner in which my 
defence was conducted. The only plea possible to advance was, 
of course, that of insanity. But even this could not save me. I 
am myself persuaded that, even had it been capable of proof, the 
jury would have pronounced me responsible rather than allow so 
dangerous a lunatic to remain alive. 

I may add that, when asked for instructions by my solicitor, I 
communicated to him the foregoing facts just as I have stated 
them here, and begged that they might be taken as a basis for my 
defence. To this, however, he absolutely refused to accede, and 
threatened to retire from the case if I persisted in my request. 
Greatly against my own judgment I yielded to his wish, but not 
until he had shown that to adopt the course I suggested would 
ensure my condemnation on the capital charge of killing Mr. Sugg. 
I certainly was not disposed to give that gentleman the satisfaction 
my conviction on such a point would unquestionably yield him. 

On the first night after sentence had been passed I sat, sadly 
enough, in my cell, when I heard avoice address me. ‘ Mr. Cliffe!’ 
it said; ‘ Mr. Cliffe!’ 

I knew too well who was there. ‘* Demon,’ I cried, ‘are you 
satisfied with your work now?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ it replied ; ‘I hope you’re equally so?’ 

I was silent; my feelings were too bitter for words. If ever it 
was my fortune, I said to myself, to meet Mr. Sugg in another 
world, it would not be my fault if it did not go hard with him. 
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At last I mastered my emotion. I was not dead yet; hope 
still remained tome. Perhaps my enemy might be induced to 
relent. The attempt at least was worth a trial. 

‘Mr. Sugg,’ I said, as calmly as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘I admit that I did not treat you altogether well. 
But remember the provocation you gave me. Not content with 
appropriating my property, you threatened my life. If I took 
yours it was in self-defence. Recollect, too, that, at considerable 
inconvenience to myself, I lent you my body that you might save 
your own reputation. I do not wishtorecriminate. Nevertheless 
I cannot but feel that you have used me unfairly.’ 

I spoke feelingly, and my words seemed to have their effect. 
‘What do you want me to do?’ said Sugg’s spirit. 

‘The merest trifle, I continued, gaining confidence as I pro- 
ceeded. ‘Simply to speak a word in my favour. With you to 
corroborate my story—without, of course, referring to the way in 
which you came by your own death—I cannot fail in obtaining a 
reprieve. Come,’ I added coaxingly, ‘say that you will.’ Then, 
after a short interval, as he’did not answer, I added, ‘Surely you 
will show me some mercy !’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by mercy,’ he rejoined. The 
words were the very same that I had used to him on that fatal 
night. 

I recognised then that my case was hopeless. ‘ Ah,’ I cried in 
despair, ‘if you were a man you would not let an innocent being 
go to the scaffold for your offence.’ 

Again I heard that horrible chuckle which had before chilled 
me to the bone. ‘Jf I were a man,’ he laughed; ‘and whose fault 
is it, pray, that 1am not? But there, I can’t stay here arguing any 
longer. Good-night and pleasant dreams.’ 

And with a repetition of the weird laugh he vanished. 


T. MALCOLM WATSON. 
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‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show: 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green, 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


Whom when his lady saw, to him she ran 
With hasty joy: to see him made her glad, 
And sad to view his visage palé and wan 

Who erst in flowers of freshest youth was clad.— The Fairie Queen. 
Tne sun had some time set when they started from the station, and 
before they reached Mossmoor ‘ the dove’s twilight ’ had deepened 
into ‘ the raven’s twilight,’ and ‘all the paths were dim.’ At the edge 
of the moor the road Y-shaped right and left, and Reid unhesitat- 
ingly took the right branch. He remembered the porter’s saying, 
‘Keep to the right,’ but had forgutten, or, in his prepossession with 
the wretched prospect before him, he had not heeded, the limitation, 
‘when you get out of the station yard.’ Anyway, he had got it fixed 
firmly in his head that he was to keep throughout to the right, 
which, most unfortunately, was the wrong road. That he had got 
wrong did not, however, occur to Reid until they had gone the full 
distance named by the porter without a sign of the appearance or 
of the approach to a town, village, or station. There was no sign, 
indeed, even of a house, and, from the moment they had entered 
upon the moor, they hadn’t met a creature. Suddenly Reid 
stopped to strike a match to look at his watch. 

‘Good gracious!’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s half-past nine; we must 
have lost our way!’ Norah was silent in sheer dismay. ‘ That 
confounded porter!’ added Reid, enraged with every one but 
himself. 

‘Oh, do let us hurry back!’ cried Norah. 

‘There’s no use hurrying back or forward now,’ he answered 
irritably. ‘ Was there ever anything so , 

He broke off as though no words could express his disgust at 
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the situation. His sole thought of Norah in the matter was that 
she was responsible for involving him in such a ridiculous, un- 
pleasant, and compromising situation. In truth, her peremptory 
rejection of him had so mortified his self-esteem that his light 
love, like a sweet light wine, was soured in a moment into a rather 
biting vinegar. ‘Guardati d’ aceto di vin dolce,’ to use in a new 
sense that happy Italian proverb. So much of his love for her as 
was not self-love slightly disguised had but little body in it, and 
was quickly and tartly soured by the souring of his self-love. 

‘We'd better push on,’ he said, after a pause of self-commisera- 
tion. ‘We must be nearer some place ahead than that little 
hole of a Selborne.’ So saying he walked on, with Norah silent 
at his side. Presently he said, perfunctorily, ‘I’m afraid you 
must be very tired.’ 

‘Not very, thank you.’ But, in truth, she was worn out com- 
pletely. Not being over-strong to begin with, she was pretty 
nearly done up with walking and climbing before they started from 
the station. Since, she had had a long hill-climb to the moor and 
then two miles on a mere skeleton of a road—all bones and 
boulders, from which the flesh, so to speak, had been worn away 
with traffic, or washed away by rains. But, besides this physical 
fatigue, there was the depressicn of such a walk, after such a scene, 
with such a companion! And now upon this comes the night- 
mare horror of hopelessness of escape from her wretchedness—lost 
on this endless moor at night—all night, perhaps! What would 
her father think ? It was characteristic of Norah that she never 
for a moment troubled herself about what Mrs. Grundy (as im- 
personated by the Summers family or any one else) would think. 
Indeed, she never for a moment thought of the thing herself from 
Mrs. Grundy’s point of view. She was swallowed up in anxiety 
about her father’s anxiety. Her secluded life, which had given 
her a woman’s self-reliance, had left her the innocence of a child, 
and her idea of her father’s fears for her was a child’s idea alto- 
gether. Such as it was, however, it constituted the greater part 
of her unhappiness. If only she could have telegraphed to her 
father to set his mind at rest about her safety, she would have felt 
comparatively easy. 

After they had walked on for some time in silence, it occurred 
at last to Reid that if Norah was responsible for the compromising 
and intolerable situation in which they found themselves, at least 
she was paying the worst part of the penalty. Therefore he began 
to relent towards her in some measure. 

‘You must be quite done up, Miss Wyndham; I wish you'd 
take my arm.’ 
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‘No, thank you,’ replied she frigidly, in her disgust at his 
selfishness and sullenness. He put the rebuff down to prudery— 
perhaps natural in so compromising a situation—and did not 
again break silence till he was brought to a sudden stand. The 
road seemed gradually to grow more and more rugged, to judge 
at least by their many stumbles, for they couldn’t see a yard 
before them, till at last Reid nearly fell over a tangled mass of 
heather. 

‘I’m afraid we’ve lost the road!’ he cried in dismay when he 
had recovered himself. 

After striking three or four matches, which burned steadily in 
the still night, he discerned the track—a mere bridle-path—from 
which they had strayed, and helped Norah to regain it. Along 
this they crept slowly and with extreme caution in the fear of 
again losing it, and yet in another hour they lost it, or, perhaps, it 
lost itself in the heather. 

It didn’t seem to matter much to Norah, who was done up so 
utterly that she couldn’t have dragged her weary limbs another 
mile along the best road in England. While Reid was trying to 
recover the path, she sat down in the heather in a stupor of weari- 
ness and wretchedness. She tried to rouse herself a little when 
Reid, after half an hour’s search, returned to say that they had 
lost the track hopelessly. 

‘What on earth are we to do?’ he exclaimed helplessly and 
querulously. 

‘I’m afraid I’m a drag on you, replied she. ‘ Perhaps if you 
would leave me here you could find some village or house.’ 

‘But I can’t find the path even,’ he answered irritably. 
‘ Besides, I couldn’t think of leaving you here alone,’ he added as 
an after-thought. 

‘TI don’t in the least mind being left alone,’ cried Norah with 
evident and earnest sincerity ; for it was a very weak expression of 
her longing to be left alone and allowed to rest. ‘Do, pray, try 
by yourself to find some house.’ 

‘ But then I should probably lose you.’ 

Norah could have survived this, and, on the whole, would have 
infinitely preferred it either to the resumption of their weary 
tramp or to his night-long company on the heath. 

‘Oh no; if you should find a house and send some one to guide 
me there, I can hear and answer if he will shout. You can hear 
a sound a long way to-night; or, if you could spare me a few 
matches, I could make up a fire.’ 

‘A fire! By George! the very thing. We may either find the 
road by it, or some one may find us by it.’ 
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So saying, he proceeded to pluck and heap up the heather to 
the height of his waist, which, with the help of some paper, he 
soon had ablaze. It was a very effective signal—much more 
effective than he had meant, or hoped it-to be—for the flames 
spread in a moment to the surrounding heather, which was dry as 
tinder. The fire, like some fierce creature let suddenly loose, 
darted for a short distance in leaps and bounds, then disappeared 
for a moment, and then, as though roused from its covert, reap- 
peared and raged wildly on all sides. Reid, after a faint attempt 
to stamp it out, which resulted only in the singeing of his beard, 
stood looking helplessly on in dismay. Here was a conflagration 
which would be reported in all the papers with the minutest 
details of its origin. Was there ever, he thought, such infernal 
ill-luck? The only thing to be done was to get Norah to some 
house before they were surprised together by those whom the fire 
would be certain to attract. 

Meanwhile Norah, who had started up in consternation, was 
thinking, after her foolish manner, of the mischief and misery 
the fire would cause not only to man, but to her special clients— 
the birds. In excuse for her, it must be said that she saw some of 
the birds, which rose in wild terror as the fire roared and raged 
onward, dash down again madly into its midst. But her thoughts 
were soon diverted to herself, for the fire took a sudden turn in 
her direction. It was amazing, considering the stillness of the 
night, how fast and far it spread. In a few minutes what at first 
was a sinuous stream of fire widened into a lake which began to 
swallow up the darkness of its shores on all sides at once, so that 
Reid and Norah had to retreat before it. 

‘We must find a bare place,’ he said; and they soon reached 
an open space completely bare, and bald even, without a blade of 
grass upon its surface. 

‘If you wouldn’t mind waiting here for me for a few minutes, 
I shall climb the hill to look for some house.’ 

After he had gone some minutes a wind sprang suddenly up, 
and, driving the fire racing before it in a flood, showed her what he 
sought—a house right in its track. A sudden horror of fear lest 
the family should, through their carelessness, be burned alive in 
their beds filled her heart to the exclusion of all thought of him 
or of herself. She had plenty of time to warn them and return, 
but even of this she had no thought at the moment. She ran 
round to leeward of the house, her fatigue forgotten in her ex- 
citement, and would have reached it within ten minutes, if the 
rough ground and the thick and high tufts of heather hadn’t made 
swift progress impossible, She stumbled at almost every other 
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step in her headlong hurry, and fell more than once before she 
gained the door. She knocked at first with her knuckles again 
and again without an answer. Then seizing a stone she hammered 
madly at the door, crying out at the same time: still no answer. 
Stooping for a handful of gravel, she stepped back to fling it up 
against one of the windows, when she saw there wasn’t a whole 
pane of glass left in any one of them. The house was tenantless 
by human beings at least, but the whinny of a frightened pony 
appealed irresistibly to one of the softest places in Norah’s heart. 
Even if she had felt herself in greater danger than she did, she 
couldn’t have resisted it. Finding after a short search a stone to 
suit her purpose, she tried with all her force to break open the 
door with it, for some time in vain. At last the lock gave, the 
door burst, open, and Norah stood aside for the pony to come out. 
But, terrified by the smoke, or smell, or glare of the fire, the pony 
stood stock still, trembling and paralysed, and would certainly 
have been burned where he stood, if Norah had not made another 
effort at his rescue. Entering she did all she could to tranquillise 
him by soothing and patting him to no purpose. He stood rigidly 
still and would neither be led nor driven out. After losing some 
time in this vain attempt, Norah, at sight of his harness hanging 
on the wall, bethought her of a stratagem she had read of as the 
only effective one in such a case. Having thrown some of the 
harness loosely upon him and put the bit in his mouth, she was 
able to lead him out without the slightest difficulty. 

All this took up a good deal of time, but she had it to spare, 
as measured by the progress of the fire to windward. For though 
the wind had freshened considerably, it had not yet driven the fire 
dangerously near the house. But it had driven sparks of light, 
kindled fragments of heather over the house to leeward, which set 
ablaze the moor on that side before Norah had reached the house. 
And as the heather, now sapless, was dry as matchwood from six 
weeks’ drought, the fire was widening with incredible rapidity on 
that side all the time Norah was attempting the rescue of the pony. 

When, therefore, she led out the pony, she was horrified to find 
herself in an. all but unbroken ring of fire. There was a black 
break in the ring, seeming in the distance but a yard or two wide, 
for which she must make a desperate dash. Hardly had she 
realised her danger and bethought her of the pony as a means of 
escape from it, when she heard behind her the clatter of its hoofs, 
as, come suddenly to itself, it galloped madly away. 

There wasn’t a moment to lose, and she sped on toward the break 
in the ring as for life. But terror and nervousness and the em- 
barrassment of her dress made her stumble or fall every few steps 
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over the thick and tangled tufts of heather. Each time she rose, 
white, trembling, panting with exhaustion and horror, the black 
break to her wide eyes seemed to have shrunk suddenly. Now, it 
is but a span—now, a handbreadth—now, a speck—and now— 
gone! 

She sank down in the heather, sick, dizzy, stupefied, staring 
at the spot where the circle of fire had just joined, in that kind 
of horror of helplessness which overwhelms us in a nightmare. 
After some moments of such stupefaction, she rose to her knees 
and tried with clasped hands to pray, but only the first words of 
the first prayer she had learned as a little child, and into which 
she had then of herself introduced the name of Maurice, occurred 
to her; and these she repeated over and over again with white 
and quivering lips: ‘ Oh, God, keep this night under the shadow 
of Thy wings, Father and Mother and Maurice and me——’ 

But a sudden gust of wind, hot with the breath of the fire 
behind her, roused her to stagger on almost mechanically to 
the point she had been making for, where the circle had just 
joined—or semicircle rather; for the flames behind her, driven by 
the wind, were rolling swiftly up like a scroll the little island of 
heather on which she stood. Now it narrowed toa mere crescent ; 
and, as she sank down at the farthest point from the flood of flame 
behind her, she could see the fire steadily, stealthily creeping 
towards her from either side. She buried her head in her lap to 
shut out as she could the sight and sound of the approach of such 
a death, and then Nature, overwrought and stunned, suddenly 
soothed her with a strange delusion. She fancied it was all a 
frightful dream. She had fallen asleep on the heather, when Reid 
Summers had left her, and was dreaming all this horror, and 
would wake presently; would force herself to wake now. She 
raised her head. ‘ Maurice!’ she screamed. 

‘Quick! get up! throw your dress over your head.’ 

Instinctively she obeyed him, but as in a dream, and she thought 
ita dream. Taking her in his strong arms, he strode at halfa 
dozen steady strides through the ribbon of fire in front and for 
many yards beyond it, and then, when well clear of the smoke and 
sparks, he set her down. ‘Can you walk a little way?’ She 
looked up in his face with dazed eyes, then back into that sea of 
fire, and then again into his face. ‘It’s not a dream,’ she said 
doubtfully, ‘ it’s Maurice.’ 

‘Yes, it’s IY he said. ‘Can you walk a little way?’ His tone 
didn’t help to reassure her that it was he, it was so constrained 
and stern. ‘Take my arm,’ he added almost peremptorily, as she 
turned to walk by his side, still wondering and bewildered. She 
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clasped both hands about his arm and walked a few steps, looking 
up still into his face. Then she stopped suddenly. 

‘ You’re burned—you must be burned!’ she exclaimed. So he 
was, badly, but he hardly felt it yet, and, if he had felt it fully, he 
was little likely to acknowledge it to her. 

‘No, I’m all right,’ he replied impatiently. 

‘But for you > she began, and then shuddered with closed 
eyes, recoiling from the thought of that death on whose brink she 
had stood a minute since, and speaking in silence to God. 

‘Maurice, you were sent to me,’ she said presently, with a kind 
of awe in her voice. And at the moment, the least strange thing 
to her, when all was so strange, seemed Maurice’s appearance to 
rescue her. Yet nothing should have seemed more astonishing to 
her than that a man who, she was quite certain, was in Ireland and 
in prison, should discover her lost at night on a Yorkshire moor. 
It was the most natural thing in the world, as we shall see, but 
she had no reason to think so; yet the only thing that at the 
moment struck her as strange was his set, stern manner. It 
was utterly unlike him to do a generous thing ungraciously, for 
generally he doubled the value of what he gave or did bya manner 
which suggested that the kindness was rather done to him than by 
him. But now he marred the perfection of this great thing he 
had done for her by the ungracious and all but grudging manner 
in which he did it. It was utterly and inexplicably unlike him, 
and Norah, even in these first minutes, felt that the life so flung 
to her was made worthless by the scorn of the hand which flung it. 
Before she could ask, or even think of asking, an explanation of 
Maurice’s ungraciousness, Mr. Reid Summers joined them. 

‘You’ve not got burned, I hope,’ he said to Maurice, for his 
boots and trousers were both burned badly. 

‘No, it was nothing.’ 

‘Why did you leave the place I left you in?’ Reid then asked 
Norah in an injured tone. He imagined that she had, in a foolish 
panic, rushed for refuge to the house without a thought of him. 

Norah explained that she went to warn the people she had 
supposed to be living there. 

‘But you stayed there,’ he objected, still under the impression 
that she fancied the house a safe refuge and that she had not given 
his safety a thought. 

Norah again explained, conscious of the bathos of these matter- 
of-fact and wooden questions after such an escape. It must be 
said for Mr. Summers, however, that knowing her rescue by 
Maurice to be certain, he couldn’t imagine to himself her despair 
of a rescue. 
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Surely this prosaic meeting between Mr. Summers and Norah 
ought to have opened Maurice’s eyes to their true relations. But 
it didn’t ; because, as we shall proceed to show, he had just been 
overwhelmingly prepossessed by an opposite idea. 


CuHarTteR XXVI. 
DEUS EX MACHINA, 


O night and shades, 
How are ye joined with Hell in triple knot, 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin 
Alone and helpless!—-Comus. 

WE shall now proceed to explain Maurice’s sudden appearance 
as a Deus ex machini. 

The newspaper account Norah had seen of his arrest when 
stepping on board the boat at Queenstown was perfectly correct, 
as would have been also its statement that he was to be sent to 
Kilmainham as a suspect, if the unexpected vacancy of a seat in 
a Munster borough had not altered the intention of the Castle 
authorities. To send any man of popular note to Kilmainham 
was to send him to Parliament, if the vacancy happened to occur 
at the time when the mind of the public was excited by his 
imprisonment. But to send to gaol such a man as Maurice 
Studdert—one of the very few representatives of the old families, 
who were representatives also of the national cause—-was to make 
his election for almost any county or borough outside the north 
and Dublin an absolute certainty. 

Therefore, the Castle authorities suddenly changed their minds 
about Maurice, and, instead of sending him to gaol arbitrarily and 
unheard, restored him his papers, apologised to him for his arrrest, 
and repaid him the passage money to America which he had 
forfeited. 

Maurice, free and in Dublin, naturally went to Aunt Winny’s, 
not without hope of hearing something about Norah. In this he 
was not disappointed. Aunt Winny, as we have said, was sorely 
exercised in her mind about the mysterious telegram which Norah 
had received from Father Mac, and which she had stoutly declined 
to explain—‘ Gone to America.’ She was still aflame with curiosity 
as to its meaning when Maurice—whom she knew to be an old 
friend and near neighbour of Norah and of the priest—called upon 
her. Before, therefore, Maurice could question Aunt Winny about 
Norah, he was himself straitly questioned about her by Aunt Winny. 

But Aunt Winny, like Dogberry, ‘would go about with him,’ 
and asked first such wild questions regarding Father Mac that 
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Maurice was completely mystified. Finding that these wide and 
wild wheelings brought her no nearer her quarry, she suddenly 
produced the telegram and asked Maurice his opinion of it point- 
blank. 

‘I am quite ashamed, Mr. Studdert, to trouble you about a 
family matter, but the state of my poor brother’s health must 
be my excuse. He’s a wreck—a perfect wreck! And I’m con- 
vinced that nothing but some secret anxiety could so break him 
down at his age and with his constitution. Else, why all this 
mystery about that telegram? A priest—for all I know a Jesuit 
—telegraphing to Norah about some one she’s ashamed to name! 
It’s my belief she’s got engaged to a Papist!’ If she had said ‘a 
Negro’ her voice could not have expressed a deeper horror of such 
miscegenation. ‘I know you have been always like brother and 
sister together, Mr. Studdert, or I shouldn’t have ventured to ask 
your advice. But what wasI todo? I believe, if this thing is 
allowed to-go on, it will kill my poor brother!’ 

Maurice, with his eyes fixed on the telegram, hardly heard 
half of what she said. He had no doubt at all that it referred 
to him, or that Norah had wished to see and say something to 
him. His hopes not only revived, but rose at a bound to fever 
heat. He took out his watch, and, finding he could catch the 
night mail, he asked Aunt Winny abruptly for her brother’s 
present address. 

The startling effect of the telegram upon him, of course, ex- 
cited Aunt Winny’s curiosity to frenzy. ‘What is it? What’s 
the matter? Don’t keep it from me, Mr. Studdert. I can bear 
it. I can bear anything better than suspense. Oh, what is it ?’ 

At any other time Maurice might have been impatient of 
such an ado about nothing, but he was now in such high and 
happy spirits that he answered her with the most courteous 
consideration. 

‘IT assure you, Miss Wyndham, it’s nothing ; nothing of the very 
least importance to any one but myself. This telegram refers to 
me, and I protest solemnly that I am as sound a Protestant as 
yourself, smiling pleasantly. But Aunt Winny couldn’t see at 
all where the joke came in. She expected to hear something that 
would horrify her agreeably—and this was all! Besides, if Maurice 
was the heart of the mystery, she had made an egregious mistake 
in consulting him about it. Therefore she was in deep dudgeon, 
and was at no pains to conceal it. Giving him Miles’ address 
without a word, she received his adieux with freezing formality. 

Maurice caught the night mail, and reached Springthorpe on 
the morning of the picnic to Serborne Abbey. After making a 
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hurried breakfast at the railway hotel, he set out for The Towers 
in very different spirits from those in which he had left Aunt 
Winny’s house yesterday afternoon. In the interval a hundred 
alternations of hope and fear tormented him, but, as he neared 
nervously the moment when his suspense would be put an end to, 
his hopes sank to zero. On what a slight basis were they built! 
On an answer to an enquiry after him which at most might have 
been made in mere friendship. And, on the other side, were to be 
set the evidence of his own eyes to her intimacy with this English- 
man whom she had hurried after to his home. Had he not seen 
him closeted with her, and surprised her with his arm about her 
waist ? He stood now amazed with himself at his wild rush after 
her here on such slight encouragement as this telegram had given 
him. In a word, his spirits, which, like those of Irishmen in 
general, were either at spring or neap tide, ebbed as far to-day as 
they had flowed high yesterday. Besides, it must be remembered 
that in love, as in other fevers, the pulse, when the disorder is 
at its height, is sent up or down by a breath. 

While Maurice, under his load of dejection, was walking slowly 
up the avenue of The Towers, Mr. Snippet had reached its door. 
The worthy vicar had come to consult Mr. Summers about the 
same parochial matter on which his curate, Mr. Simmons, had 
wished to speak at Serborne Abbey to Reid. At the door Mr. Snippet 
is met by Mrs. Summers, returning from a walk in the garden, and 
is by her ushered into the library. Before she would send for Mr. 
Summers she must needs pour out her own feeble little soul to her 
priest. For Mrs. Summers loved a chat with Mr. Snippet, for the 
same reason that most ladies love a talk with their doctor, and 
that lovers, according to the cynic, love a talk with each other. 
‘Ce qui fait que les amants et les maitresses ne s’ennuient point 
d’étre ensemble, c’est quils parlent toujours d’eux-mémes.’ Mrs. 
Summers was of so little account in her own house that no one 
there would lend an ear to her plaints. But to Mr. Snippet she 
was of great account, and he was highly flattered by her con- 
fidences. Therefore, she loved to get him to herself—which she 
could never do if Ann was in the house—-and to purr under his 
petting. Here was a great opportunity, with Ann and every one 
else out of the way, and a big budget of griefs and grievances to 
unfold. But first of all came, of course, a recital of all Effie’s 
brilliant sallies since Mr. Snippet’s last visit. Then followed an 
account of the subtlety and audacity of Norah, and of Reid’s 
danger. This account she had just begun when Maurice was shown 
into the room by the footman, who thought it empty. 

Maurice had asked for Miles and Norah, and, on being told 
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that both were out, enquired when they were likely to be home. 
The footman being unable to say, Maurice asked to see Mr. 
Summers, and was shown into the library. 

‘Beg pardon, Mem,I thought you were hout. The gentleman 
wishes to see the master.’ 

Mrs. Summers, hardly glancing at Maurice, begged him to 
take a seat, and told the servant that Mr. Summers was in the 
garden. She then continued her eager narrative without another 
thought of Maurice. 

‘Reid met her somewhere in the wilds of Ireland, and, taking 
one of his sudden fancies to her, made me ask her and her father 
here. To tell you the truth, when I asked them I had no idea 
that they would accept an invitation given upon so short an ac- 
quaintance. But I little knew the kind of people they were. She 
hurries after him here within a week; turns up on Saturday morn- 
ing. On Sunday morning, long before any one else in the house is 
awake, she meets him in the garden. Yesterday, when all the 
rest go out, she stays at home under some pretext or other to meet 
him, plainly by assignation, here in this room; and when Ann 
returns she finds them locked in here together! locked in! In 
all my life I never met or heard of so sly and bold a girl, 
never !’ 

‘Is Mr. Reid Summers with them at Serborne?’ asked Mr. 
Snippet. 

‘No; most fortunately he had an engagement that he couldn't 
get out of, while she and her father return to Ireland to-morrow. 
Reid will forget her in a week, once she’s out of his sight ; and 
Ann says she’s certain he has not yet proposed for her; so it may 
all be right yet. But fancy my feelings, Mr. Snippet, while such 
a girl remains in the house!’ 

Mr. Snippet shook his head and tried to look as if he fancied 
her feelings; and then Mr. Summers entered the room. 

Having shaken hands with Mr. Snippet, he turned enquiringly 
to Maurice. Poor Maurice hardly knew where he was, or what he 
said at first, after hearing such an account of Norah ; but at least 
he gave Mr. Summers to understand that he was a friend of Mr. 
Wyndham’s. Plainly this was no recommendation. Mr. Summers 
replied stiffly that Mr. Wyndham was spending the day with a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, and would probably not be home 
till late at night. 

‘And Miss Wyndham?’ asked Maurice, almost mechanically. 

‘ Miss Wyndham is also away on a pleasure party at Serborne 
Abbey with my daughters.’ 

Maurice stumbled out some apology for troubling Mr. Summers, 
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and had got as far as the door, when he paused to ask by what train 
the party from Serborne was expected to return. 

‘When is the carriage ordered to meet them?’ asked Mr, 
Summers pompously, turning to his wife. 

‘ Ann said a quarter past nine.’ 

Maurice bowed and departed. He didn’t in the least know 
how he got out of the house or down the avenue, or in what direc- 
tion he was walking, when he came somewhat to himself. He was 
hurrying at a great pace away from Springthorpe, but of this he 
had no consciousness or care. At last he stopped, and, sitting on 
a bank by the roadside, tried to collect his thoughts. This woman’s 
monstrous, incredible account of Norah—but was it incredible? 
Did he not himself know of her what seemed as incredible—more 
incredible? Would he have believed any man or woman, even her 
own father or mother, that Norah would allow a casual acquaint- 
ance of a couple of days’ standing to walk with her in open day 
with his arm around her waist? Yet he had seen this himself 
with his own eyes. Why, then, should he think it incredible that 
she had met him in the garden in the early morning before the 
very servants were astir; or even that she was locked in a room 
with him alone? Did he not himself surprise them together in 
a room, chosen plainly because it was thought secure from intru- 
sion? And as for her hurrying here to England after him—hunt- 
ing him down, as that woman suggested—why, she had hurried 
here after him! 

And yet—and yet—it couldn’t be. The Norah he had known 
from childhood, who, up to yesterday, had remained a child in 
innocence and modesty, could not in a day have become the false 
and forward creature she appeared. No doubt she loved this man, 
but what seemed the bold and almost immodest exhibition of her 
love came of her very innocence and candour. 

But that she should love this man, and love him after a few 
days’—hours’—acquaintance, this alone was torment and stretched 
his heart upon the rack. He started up and wandered on aimlessly, 
forming and rejecting resolution after resolution. He would re- 
turn at once to Ireland. He would never return to Ireland, but 
take ship from Liverpool to America. He would go to Serborne 
Abbey. He would seek Miles and find out from him the whole 
truth. He would meet Norah at the station on her return, and 
hear from her own lips her own explanation. These resolutions 
he revolved over and over in his mind, and at length decided to 
act upon the last—to meet her at the station on her return. 

The mere decision was some relief to him, and steadied his 
betossed mind like a rudder. He enquired his way back to 
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Springthorpe, from which he had wandered for some hours and 
many miles; and there he waited in restless wretchedness for the 
arrival of the last train from Serborne. He was pacing the plat- 
form for nearly an hour before it was due; and when it rolled in 
at last his heart seemed to stand still. 

He looked into every carriage and then into every face, but no 
Norah. Plainly the party hadn’t returned, by that train at least. 
As he was leaving, heartsick, the station, he saw two ladies step- 
ping into a carriage, and it occurred to him to ask the footman if 
they were the Misses Summers. Hearing that they were, he ap- 
proached the side of the carriage and, taking his hat off, said, ‘I 
beg your pardon, but may I ask if Miss Wyndham has returned 
with you?’ 

‘No; she has stayed behind with my brother.’ 

‘ Your brother!’ stammered Maurice ; ‘I understood he was not 
with you.’ 

Ann saw in the pale face, the troubled eyes, the agitated 
manner, symptoms, there was no mistaking, of the jealousy of a 
discarded lover. 

‘He joined her in the afternoon,’ she replied, with a vicious 
emphasis on ‘her.’ ‘And they have contrived to miss the last 
train.’ 

Maurice stood stunned and silent for a moment, and said then 
hoarsely, ‘ Do you mean that they cannot get home to-night ?’ 

‘They can get home by Brixome and Leeds, if they choose, 
answered Ann venomously. Maurice looked at her without seeing 
her and as though waiting still for some reply, and then turned 
abruptly and in silence away. He was brought to himself by 
knocking blindly against a porter to whom he apologised, and 
then proceeded to question about this Brixome and Leeds route 
from Serborne. The porter had himself to refer to the time-tables, 
and from them he made out that a train reached Brixome at 
10.10, by which they could catch the 10.30 train from Leeds to 
Springthorpe. This would not bring them to Springthorpe before 
eleven, and Maurice therefore would have nearly two hours more 
to wait at the station. 

But he couldn’t wait. He must do something to still the fret 
and fever of his mind, and to delude himself into the belief that 
these two hours were not lost. Therefore he took a train just 
starting for Leeds which was due there before the train from 
Brixome. At the time he took his ticket he had no definite idea 
of pursuing Reid and Norah if they didn’t arrive by this train 
from Brixome ; though, as it turned out, such pursuit was made 
possible only by his taking this train. But of this he did not 
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think until he was half way to Leeds, for until then he could 
hardly take in clearly, or coherently even, all the bearings of this 
business. It was solely his longing for action of some kind which 
made him start for Leeds, though the journey might serve no other 
purpose than to bring him an hour nearer to Norah for her own 
sake. He had no personal interest now in seeking her—that was 
absolutely clear and certain. There was not now the least doubt 
in his mind that she must love this fellow to infatuation—for 
there was no misinterpreting either Miss Summers’ manner or 
news. It seemed to be almost as hateful news to her as it could 
be to him, and yet she plainly believed it. How could she or any 
one help believing it? No; Norah loved this fellow to such distrac- 
tion that he, taking advantage of her absolute innocence, was able 
to compromise her in this dastardly way. The most Maurice could 
hope for now was to foil him as far as possible, by lessening the 
scandal of such an escapade. 

It was not until he was well on his way to Leeds that Miss 
Summers’ venomous supposition that her brother and Norah might 
not choose to return that night at all, came into his mind with all 
its maddening suggestions, and drove him to walk up and down 
the empty compartment like a caged wild beast. If this were 
possible—but it was not possible—even to think it possible was 
infamous; and yet the thought—like a fiendish face in a night- 
mare—forced itself upon him, turn from it as he would, and with 
it came the resolution to hunt this scoundrel down. 

It is only justice, however, to Maurice to say that, notwith- 
standing his Celtic impetuosity and mental agility in taking from 
a very narrow foothold a very wide leap to a conclusion, he didn’t 
seriously entertain this suggestion of Miss Summers until the train 
from Brixome came in without Reid and Norah. 

‘Is there another train from Brixome to-night ?’ he asked the 
guard, so fiercely that the man half thought him mad. 

He stared at him in amazement, and then said shortly, ‘ No, 
there ain’t.’ 

‘Or to Brixome?’ 

‘Ay; this is due out now.’ 

While the engine was being reversed and coupled, Maurice 
got his ticket and took his seat; and the guard at each inter- 
mediate station looking in upon him—and he took care always to 
look in upon him—had his suspicions of his sanity confirmed. For 
Maurice sat, as though turned to stone, always in one position— 
his arms folded, his head sunk on his breast, and his eyes fixed 
drearily on the floor of the carriage. In truth, the guard was 
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relieved to find at Brixome that he had neither shot himself nor 
thrown himself on the line during the journey. 

‘ Brixome, sir,’ he said, touching Maurice on the knee gently. 

‘Thank you,’ said Maurice, rousing himself, 

When he got out he asked the station-master if he had seen 
on the platform that evening such and such a young lady and 
gentleman, describing Norah and Reid as closely as he could. 
The station-master shook his head; but summoned the foreman 
porter (who had not been off the platform since seven o’clock) to 
answer the enquiry more certainly. But he too was quite positive 
he had seen no one answering to Maurice’s description. 

Maurice therefore had to give up his idea that possibly they 
had gone by some other train and route. Quitting the station, he 
sought out the principal hotels to make the same enquiry with the 
same result; and at the last hotel he enquired at he ordered a 
cab to take him to Serborne. 

When the cabman got on to Mossmoor and saw it far to the 
left in flames, he took a détour on his own account to have a good 
view of the fire. As he approached it he was stopped and hailed 
by Reid Summers. 

‘Have you got a fare?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Pray stop a moment.’ 

As Reid didn’t look like a highwayman, the cabby stopped. 
Beforé, however, Reid could approach to put his and Norah’s 
case so pitifully as to induce the fare to share with them the 
eab till they reached some place where they could get one for 
themselves, Maurice, putting his head out to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the stoppage, recognised him by the light of the fire. 
Leaping from the cab, he cried almost savagely, ‘Where’s Miss 
Wyndham ?’ 

Reid, not recognising him for a moment, stared at him ina 
bewilderment which Maurice took for confusion. 

‘Where is she?’ he asked again more imperiously. 

‘Oh, Mr. Studdert,’ replied Reid, recollecting at last the face 
and name. He had not the least wish for a quarrel with this 
lunatic, whose violent politics and rhetoric at Miles’ dinner-table 
he had good reason to remember. Therefore he said quietly, «I 
really do not know where she is exactly; but she can’t be far. I 
left her in a safe place, while I went to look out for a house to 
take her to; but when I returned she was gone. I’ve been search- 
ing for her everywhere for the last half-hour or more,’ he added, 
looking all round as he spoke, and then breaking off to exclaim: 
‘There she is in the very middle of it!’ Then Maurice, taking 
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in the situation at a glance, hurried headlong to her rescue. So 
it came about that Maurice descended (from a cab) as a Deus ex 
machina. 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 


ALL IN THE DARK. 


What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break.—Macheth. 

Tue last chapter explains not only Maurice’s appearance, but 
his manner to Norah. He was as certain of her childlike inno- 
cence in the affair as he was of his own very existence, but he was 
equally certain now of her infatuated love for Reid Summers, 
That she should fall into such a depth of love in such headlong 
haste, and with such a base object as this fellow had just shown 
himself to be, was sufficient degradation for a girl who had been 
his ideal of womanly perfection. Hence the rough scorn of his 
manner, which was all the more pronounced because he was 
struggling desperately at the moment with his yearning and un- 
conquerable love for her. 

But this very struggle raised to white heat his rage with Reid 
Summers. He had sufficient self-restraint to repress the open 


expression of it in Norah’s presence, but he was able to repress it, 


only through the hope of an early opportunity of letting the fellow 
know what he thought of his infamous conduct. He would, in his 
present mood, most certainly have horsewhipped him, if the redress 
of a duel had been open to his rival. 

We may safely leave, therefore, to the reader’s imagination 
the pleasantness of the party that returned together in the cab to 
Brixome—Maurice sullen to savageness; Norah miserable in the 
thoughts of her father’s anxiety and of the estrangement of 
Maurice; Reid, who was a mere grown-up spoiled child, thinking 
himself cruelly ill-used on all sides ; by Norah, by fortune, and by 
the silent and scowling insolence of this Irish lunatic. He felt as 
though he was in a powder factory, through which he must walk 
delicately without a nail in his boots or a match in his pockets. 
As he had met Maurice but once before, and had found him then 
nearly as furious as now, he imagined this to be his ordinary 
temper and temperature—212°. Therefore he thought silence 
safest, and ventured only upon one remark during the drive. ‘I 
suppose we must stay to-night at Brixome.’ But even of this 
mild suggestion he repented, when Maurice replied to it by 
thrusting his head out of the window to shout to the driver, 
‘Drive to the station.’ He would restore Norah to her father that 
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night, if he had to charter a special train fsom Brixome to Spring- 
thorpe. 

Nor was Norah much more fortunate in the replies she received 
from him. 

‘Have you seen father ?’ 

‘No; he was away.’ 

‘He will be miserable about me.’ 

“You should have thought of that before,’ replied Maurice 
bitterly. 

‘I’ve thought of nothing else,’ answered Norah, very much 
hurt. 

Here was an opportunity for Reid Summers to explain and 
exonerate Norah, and take the blame upon himself; but, even if 
he hadn’t thought everything and every one in fault except him- 
self, he was little likely to condescend to excuse either Norah or 
himself to this surly savage. 

Thus the party relapsed into wretched silence until they reached 
the station. Maurice, now in intolerable agony from his burns, 
let the other two get out first and into the station, before he ven- 
tured to move, lest he should betray to them, in spite of himself, 
the torture each movement cost him. 

‘ There’s no train before six o’clock in the morning,’ said Reid 
to him, as he followed them to the platform. Maurice turned to 
the foreman porter who had given this information. 

‘What, not a goods’ train?’ 

‘ Ay; there are goods’ eneu’, but the main on ’em runs through 
without stopping.’ On further enquiry Maurice learned that there 
was a fast goods’ to the North which ran through Leeds past 
Springthorpe, due to pass in ten minutes—but it was as much as 
his place was worth, added the porter, to stop it. His place wasn’t 
worth much, judging by the bribe which induced him to stop it ; 
and in a quarter of an hour they found themselves packed in the 
wretched brake van of the goods’, The agony Maurice endured in 
clambering up into this ramshackle rattletrap from the level of 
the metals, and through having to stand in it for over two hours, 
shaken, jerked, bumped, and knocked from side to side, was at 
least a drastic counter-irritant to his mental wretchedness. Leaving 
this party to their reflections—for they couldn’t have talked even 
if they had wished in this infernal machine—we shall return to 
The Towers. 

When Ann and Carrie on their return without Norah gave 
their explanation of her absence, great was the consternation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Summers. 

‘You shouldn’t have let her out of your sight for a moment,’ 
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cried Mr. Summers severely to Ann—speaking and thinking as 
though Norah were a vicious horse which had bolted with his boy. 

‘How could I suppose that she should make such an assig- 
nation ?’ Ann answered petulantly. 

‘I don’t believe she made any assignation,’ said Carrie, whose 
defence, to this extent, of Norah was due mainly to a habit, which 
had become an instinct, of opposition to Ann. 

‘Then why did she steal off in that way with that mill girl? 
Just because she knew perfectly well that if she’d been with us 
when Reid came, she’d not have had a chance of getting him to 
herself,’ 

‘I am sure I never left lcr for a moment yesterday,’ wailed 
Mrs. Summers feebly. 

‘If he marries that girl, I wash my hands of him,’ pronounced 
Mr. Summers with judicial deliberation and emphasis, giving his 
hands a slight imaginary wash and then flinging them from him 
palms outward. 

‘Dear, dear! But I hope he won’t do that,’ moaned Mrs. 
Summers distressfully. 

‘And you may tell him so, when they return,’ added Mr. 
Summers, disregarding his wife’s interjectory lamentation. Having 
left this pleasant commission to his wife, he strode off to bed. 
Mr. Summers spoke daggers all the more freely because of his fear 
of using them. We have noticed the same thing in dogs, which 
bark the more furiously the less they like coming to close 
quarters. 

‘I think I shall go to bed too,’ said Carrie, yawning. ‘Of 
course I should like to have heard you and Reid have it out 
together, Ann; but you must excuse me, as I never enjoyed such 
a stupid party in all my whole life, and I’m really too done up for 
anything.’ 

When the young lady had left the room, Ann said, ‘I wish 
you'd get papa to speak seriously to Carrie; she gets more vulgar 
every day.’ But Mrs. Summers had quite enough on her mind at 
present, so she hardly heard, and didn’t heed, Ann’s suggestion. 

‘Do you know when they’re likely to get back?’ she asked 
Ann plaintively. 

‘The train from Leeds which they ought to catch is due at 
Springthorpe about eleven, I think, and, as they’ll probably have 
to walk from the station, they can’t be here much before twelve.’ 

‘Do you think your papa would mind my sending the dogcart 
to meet them?’ asked Mrs. Summers, wishing to shorten this 
dangerous téte-d-téte by a few minutes even. 

‘ Of course he’d mind,’ replied Ann sharply ; and, seeing through 
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her mother’s motive for wishing to have them met, she added 
impatiently : ‘ What difference could that make after they’ve been 
five or six hours together? Besides, they mayn’t come at all— 
not to-night.’ 

‘Not come back to-night!’ exclaimed Mrs. Summers. 

‘They may miss the train from Brixome, too. I think they’re 
very likely to miss it, for then Reid must marry her whether he 
likes it or not.’ 

Mrs. Summers wasn’t so sure of this, but she said nothing, and 
we shall not follow her thoughts, which were little to her credit, 
or to that of her sex. She was not a black-hearted woman, but 
simply selfish and unimaginative—incapable either of realising or 
feeling for other interests than her own. 

As her mother remained silent, Ann, having vividly recalled to 
her the effect produced by this suggestion of hers, when she last 
made it, told her mother about Maurice’s meeting and questioning 
them at the station. Then her mother identified him as the visitor 
of the morning who had overheard her remarks about Norah, and 
both decided that he was a suitor discarded in favour of Reid as a 
richer rival, and that Norah was, for her age, a monster of boldness 
and badness. 

So the hours slipped easily away in the most piquant of all 
pleasant talk—abuse of a woman by her own sex. Twelve o'clock 
struck and still no arrival, and Ann had just pronounced decisively 
that they would now certainly not return to-night when there was 
a ring at the door. 

‘Now, mamma, remember you must speak out quite plainly to 
Reid.’ 

‘ There'll be a quarrel, I know there will be a quarrel, between 
him and his father, cried poor Mrs. Summers, with her hands 
nervously and helplessly clutching each other. ‘I don’t think, 
Ann > Just then the door opened and Miles entered. They 
had almost forgotten his existence. He had just returned from 
the political meeting, convened at Leeds in Mr. Chillingham’s 
support, having come by the very train Reid and Norah were 
expected to take. 

‘Iam sorry I am so late, Mrs. Summers,’ he said, looking 
round the while for Norah. ‘ But I couldn’t well leave the meet- 
ing until Mr. Chillingham had spoken. I hope you had a pleasant 

day, Miss Summers. I suppose Norah’s gone to bed.’ 

‘She’s not returned yet,’ answered Ann, feeling somewhat 
uncomfortable. 

‘ Not returned!’ exclaimed Miles. ‘ Have you left your sister 
and her behind ?’ 
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‘ My brother and she missed the last train, but,’ she hastened 

to add at sight of Miles’ face, ‘we expect them by the last train 
from Leeds.’ 

‘T’ve just come by it,’ said Miles, sitting down suddenly. 
‘Your sister is with them ?’ 

‘No, she returned with me.’ 

Miles looked at her as though he hadn’t understood her, and 
indeed he hardly had. 

‘Do you mean that you and your sister left her behind with 
your brother?’ he asked, with a fierceness which provoked Ann to 
retort. 

‘She seemed very well able to take care of herself.’ But the 
retort no more hit the mark than a bullet which whizzes idly 
above a soldier just fallen on the field. Miles sat white and help- 
less, trying to realise this wretchedness ; then starting suddenly up, 
he hurried from the room and from the house without his hat. 
Half an hour later he rang again, and on the servant’s opening the 
door he asked to see Miss Summers. He wouldn’t come in. Miss 
Summers presently came down not without fear of a violent scene. 
But there was not the least fear of it. ‘ I couldn’t recall where it 
was you left her,’ he said perplexedly. 

*Serborne. But the porter there said he would direct them to 
Brixome, from which they could get home by Leeds.’ 

While she was speaking Miles took out his pocket-book, and 
with a hand that shook as though palsied wrote down ‘ Serborne.’ 
‘Serborne’ he repeated. ‘ What other place did you mention ?’ 

Ann repeated what she had already said about the Leeds and 
Brixome route to Springthorpe; and Miles noted the name of 
‘ Brixome’ also in his pocket-book. He turned then to go, and 
even Ann was so awed and moved by the supreme misery in his 
face, that she would have said something apologetic for herself, 
and hopeful about Norah, had it promised to be of the least use. 
Seeing too well that he would heed it no more than the white 
marble pillar by which he stood, she remained silent. As he 
hurried away she followed him with his hat, which he took and put 
on mechanically, and then disappeared in the darkness. 

When he reached the station it was a quarter past one, and 
the place seemed wholly deserted. It was some time before he 
could find even the solitary night porter supposed to be in charge, 
who, however, was cheering himself with a chat with a signalman 
some distance down the line. When he did at last find him he 
could get no satisfactory information from him. There was no 
train by any route either to or from Selborne or Brixome before 
six and seven in the morning—no train, that is, timed to stop at 
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Springthorpe. There was an express from the North due in Leeds 
at 3 a.M., which would pass through Springthorpe at 2.18; but 
whether Miles could get on that night from Leeds to Brixome 
the porter couldn’t say till he had consulted the time-tables. 
After a long consultation of them, he found that there was 
a corresponding train to the express from Leeds to Brixome. 
But the difficulty—the impossibility—-of stopping the express at 
Springthorpe remained: the porter was of opinion that you 
might as easily stop the tide. In vain did Miles distractedly 
offer him bribe upon bribe. The porter was very sorry, but he 
daren’t do it—not even if he had been station-master. At the 
mention of the station-master, Miles’ hope revived. 

‘Could he be seen ?’ 

‘He was in bed, and of course he could be knocked up; but 
he’d reckon there wor a pitch in, and be ’rageous if there wor 
nowt,’ 

And, in truth, the station-master was a very irascible man ; 
but, like most irascible men, he was kind of heart. When Miles, 
with some difficulty and loss of time, had knocked him up and 
explained his business, he would have been simply furious but 
for the sight of Miles’ haggard face. As it was, he was almost 
apologetic. He really daren’t stop the express, as the stoppage 
would be booked and would have to be explained ; and such an 
explanation as he could offer would cost him, if not dismissal, a 
very severe reprimand. Then Miles in his extremity absolutely 
explained his trouble. His daughter had been left behind at 
Serborne by a pleasure party with a gentleman who was not 
related to her—indeed, little more than a stranger. 

What this explanation cost Miles was so painfully expressed 
in his face and voice and manner that the kind-hearted station- 
master wavered, and would certainly in another minute have 
yielded, if the express itself, thundering through the station, 
hadn’t settled the question. Moved by the dejection in Miles’ 
face, the station-master then suggested the stoppage of a through 
goods’ from the north, due to run through Springthorpe in forty 
minutes, vid Leeds and Brixome, to Finchfield, and, as it was 
not possible to get sooner to Brixome (not even by a special, 
which would have to be made up and sent from Leeds), Miles 
accepted the station-master’s offer to have it stopped. 

‘I cannot thank you now,’ he said; but there was a world of 
thanks in the words, not for the thing done so much as for the 
sympathy expressed in the doing of it. 

‘I have a lass of my own, sir,’ answered the station-master, as 
he turned away to give the signalman the order to stop the goods’. 
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But the goods’ was not stopped. Before it was signalled from 
the next block, the corresponding down goods’ train, containing 
Norah, Reid, and Maurice, drew up at the platform opposite that 
where Miles was pacing up and down in impotent impatience. 
He took no heed of the incoming train, and had his back turned 
to Norah, when she cried out ‘ Father !’ 

He started and almost staggered under the shock of surprise. 
Turning round, he caught and strained her in his arms, and then 
sobbed like a child. The strain had been so terrible, the 
revulsion so sudden, that the strong man, whom two short hours 
had aged by many years, utterly broke down for a moment. 
Maurice turned away, and Reid for the first time realised that he 
himself was not the most to be pitied in this business. Approach- 
ing Miles, when he had recovered himself, he began an explana- 
tion and apology, which Miles cut fiercely short :-— 

‘My daughter saved your life at the risk of her own, and this 
is your return!’ The fierceness of Miles’ wrath may be measured 
by his stooping to remind Reid of an obligation. 

Maurice, who had turned away at the sight of Miles’ emotion, 
and, perhaps, to hide from sight his own, now came up, too late 
to hear the few words which had passed between Reid and Miles. 

‘ Maurice!’ exclaimed Miles, amazed. 

*Didn’t they tell you?’ asked Maurice, who had again and 
again during the last two hours comforted himself with the 
thought that the Summers would inform Miles of his pursuit of 
Norah and Reid. 

‘No; who?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ cried Maurice scornfully, with unreason- 
able scorn; for he forgot that the Summers could neither know 
his name nor be certain of his search. ‘ You're not going back 
there to-night ?’ added Maurice. 

Miles addressed his reply to Reid. 

‘ We shall send for our things in the morning, Mr. Summers, 
it you'll be so good as to let the messenger have them.’ So 
saying, he turned abruptly on his heel and made with Norah and 
Maurice for the railway hotel. Reid, thinking all three out- 
rageously unreasonable, strode off homewards without a word. 

‘Where did you drop from, Maurice? How did you find 
her ?’ 

‘ He saved my life, father; saved me from being burned alive,’ 
said Norah timidly. 

‘ What !’ exclaimed Miles, stopping suddenly. 

‘Pshaw! it’s nothing,’ replied Maurice, almost irritably. 
‘Let us get into the hotel, and I'll explain the little there is to 
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explain.’ They had some difficulty in getting into the hotel at 
such an hour. However, at last they roused the landlord, and 
were fortunate enough to get a room for Norah and a double- 
bedded room for themselves. Norah, who could eat or drink 
nothing, was sent at once to bed, while Miles and Maurice sat up 
together for an hour before they retired. Maurice, as may be 
supposed, made very light of the affair of the fire, though he was 
in great pain at the moment, and feared that, as they slept in the 
same room, Miles must soon see how badly both his legs were 
burned. 

But it was the state of Norah’s affections of which the two 
friends talked most; and here Maurice, who was absolutely 
assured of her love for Reid, could give Miles no comfort. On 
the other hand he was too loyal to Norah to say anything of the 
strong grounds he had for his assurance. 

‘I cannot think it; I cannot think she cares for him, Maurice.’ 
Maurice remained discouragingly silent. 

‘TI don’t like to ask her,’ resumed Miles, as Maurice had made 
no answer. 

‘No; I shouldn’t ask her,’ replied Maurice, promptly and very 
decidedly. ‘It would only pain her whichever way it is. She 
will tell you of herself, if the fellow has proposed ; and, if he has 
not proposed, any reference to the matter would only torture her.’ 
It will be seen, and Miles saw, that Maurice in his advice took 
Norah’s love for Reid for granted. Miles had now no doubt at all 
that Maurice had seen or heard something that evening, which he 
had a delicacy in mentioning, but which put beyond a doubt, to 
his mind, Norah’s love for this fellow. Miles was wretched about 
it, but, on the whole, he thought Maurice’s advice sound, and 
resolved to wait for a confession from Norah. But Norah, it will 
be remembered, had given Reid a pledge that she would consider 
his proposal unspoken—or, in other words, would let no one know 
of it. Therefore Miles-—not having the remotest idea of Maurice’s 
love for Norah nor of Norah’s for him—naturally set her mute 
misery next day down to hopeless love for Reid Summers. 

The next day Norah was supremely wretched, with some 
reason. She was unable to see Maurice and come to an explanation ; 
and she was unable from a cause which embittered the disappoint- 
ment. Maurice’s burns were in such a state that the docton 
wouldn’t hear of his moving even from bed. Miles, in helping 
him the night before to undress, was so shocked by the sight of 
them, that nothing would prevent him going, even at that hour, 
in search of a doctor to dress them. It was as well he had, for the 
doctor pronounced that a night’s delay in attending to them would 
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have had the most serious consequences. As it was, they were in 
such a condition the next morning that the doctor insisted on a 
couple of days’ absolute quietude. 

Thus it came about that Maurice’s conviction of Norah’s love 
for Reid Summers—which he had communicated in full force to 
Miles—remained unshaken. If Norah had seen him before her 
departure for Ireland next day, she might have mustered the 
courage to ask an explanation of his estrangement; but Maurice 
next day was a strict prisoner in the doctor’s hands. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 
THE LION’S PORTRAIT OF THE MAN. 

‘Will much knowledge create thee a double belly ?’—Answer of Imaum Ali Zadi 
to Mr. Layard’s attempt to suggest another motive for his labours. 

‘To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people of customers 
may at first sight appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers.’— 

Apam Situ, 

Ir must be allowed that both Miles and Maurice were hasty in 
their condemnation, unheard, of Reid Summers; but what they 
knew of the man and of the circumstances were against him. 
Besides, neither father nor rival was in a calm, judicial frame of 
mind at the moment. On hearing Norah’s account next morning 
of the night’s misadventures, Miles repented of this hastiness to 
the extent even of a desire to apologise for it. Having slept 
as little as Maurice—who was in too great pain to sleep—he had 
got up very early and had sent a messenger with a note to the 
housekeeper at The Towers, enclosing fees for the servants, and 
asking her to be good enough to have his and Norah’s things 
packed and sent back by the messenger. The things reached the 
hotel long before Norah was up, and it was not till nearly two 
hours after they had been sent that Miles heard from her the 
account of last night’s misadventures, which made him regret his 
hastiness. If Norah had told him also of her rejection of Reid, he 
would certainly have sought him out and apologised to him ; but, 
as she had said nothing of this, and as her father was under the 
impression that she loved Reid, he thought an advance of this 
kind on his part would be liable to misconstruction by a family 
who had shown themselves already only too apt to misconstrue 
Norah. 

But meantime Norah was having tardy justice. done her by 
the Summers family. When Reid came down the next morning, 
his mother, for once, was glad of his transgression of the rigid rule 
of punctuality at meals. She feared above everything a quarre 
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between him and his father, and she hoped to avert it by keeping 
them apart till she had brought Reid to a reasonable frame of 
mind. She had heard, when she had got up that morning, from 
the housekeeper, that Mr. Wyndham had sent for his own and 
Miss Wyndham’s things, and that they had stayed over-night at 
the railway hotel. And from this she gleaned good hope that 
Reid had not proposed; for, if Norah and her father had achieved 
this victory, would they not certainly have returned in peace to 
The Towers? Still, there was doubt enough about the matter to 
make her anxious to keep Reid and his father apart till she had 
ascertained how things stood. And this doubt was strengthened, 
strange to say, by Ann. Miles’ demeanour last night had made 
such an impression upon her that she felt convinced he wouldn’t 
listen to a word of self-defence from either Norah or Reid. With 
a woman’s willingness to exonerate a man at the expense of one of 
her own sex, she now maintained that Miles was ‘ out of the plot’ 
altogether, which was of Norah’s sole hatching. The girl was so 
artful that she could lead her father blindfold, as she had led 
blindfold the man who had met them yesterday at the train, and 
as she was now leading blindfold Reid. In her husband’s absence 
Mrs. Summers generally took her opinions from Ann; but this 
seeming suggestion that Miles might not be so overpowered with 
delight at securing Reid for a son-in-law as to forgive every one 
and everything, was too staggering for her acceptance. It seems, 
however, that Ann didn’t mean anything so preposterous. 

‘ But if Reid had proposed for her!’ exclaimed Mrs. Summers, 
meaning that such an end would justify any means in Miles’ eyes. 

‘Mr. Wyndham would hear nothing of it last night. I never 
saw any one in a state of such excitement ; and he would certainly 
listen to nothing either Reid or she might attempt to say.’ 

‘But he has sent this morning for their things.’ 

‘ He ordered them over-night to be sent for; the messenger was 
here before seven, and long before they would be up. I shall be 
very much surprised if they’re not back here in this house for 
lunch—very much surprised.’ 

‘But your papa!’ cried Mrs. Summers, aghast at this stormy 
prospect. 

‘Papa will give way if Reid won’t; and Reid won't as long as 
that girl is near him. She knows this perfectly well; and back 
she’ll come to this house you may depend, to stay till the day is 
fixed.’ Ann spoke thus positively, because Reid had assured her he 
would propose ; and the rest followed of course. Here, then, was 
a vista of vexation opened out to poor Mrs. Summers! As she 
was blinking down it in helpless dismay, Reid appeared. He 
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wasn’t in good temper with anything, or any one, not with himself 
even. There was a sting of truth in what Miles had said last 
night of his ingratitude to Norah which, after his irritation with 
him and Maurice had subsided, remained to prick his con- 
science. 

‘I think one of you two might have stayed behind for us 
yesterday,’ he grumbled, addressing Ann. 

‘To protect you!’ she sneered. ‘ Miss Wyndham would have 
been much obliged to us!’ 

‘I do hope we shall see no more of that bold, artful girl, 
wailed Mrs. Summers, too full of the forebodings Ann had just 
suggested to contain herself. Reid, who was in the act of ringing 
the bell for breakfast, turned sharply round. 

‘It wouldn’t be your fault if you did, mother; anything more 
insulting than the way you dogged her about the other night I 
never saw—except Ann’s insolence to her.’ Reid was relieving 
his conscience of its load in the most natural way in the world, by 
shifting as much as possible of it on to the shoulders of others. 
The sudden onslaught stunned Mrs. Summers, but exasperated 
Ann. 

‘The “dogging” was all on the other side, I think,’ she 
retorted. ‘The girl dogged you over here, and dogged you here 
morning, noon, and night. She just hunted you down.’ 

‘You judge her by yourself, Ann. Miss Wyndham has refused 
me.’ 

‘Refused you!’ exclaimed Mrs. Summers, breathless with 
amazement and relief. 

‘And you needn’t flatter yourself, Ann, that it was your doing,’ 
continued Reid; ‘for she gave me most distinctly to understand 
that she wouldn’t under any circumstances have accepted me.’ 

‘It’s the man who met us at the station!’ cried Carrie, whose 
mind—being all feathers like a shuttlecock—was not easily 
knocked over. But Ann was dumbfounded. Among the con- 
fusion of thoughts in her mind one was given to the injustice done 
to Norah. It irritated her the more against Norah, it is true, but 
still the thought was there. Whereas Mrs. Summers’ thin slit of 
a soul could take in only Reid’s narrow escape from a life’s ship- 
wreck—which, in her eyes, a quarrel with his father would 
involve. 

‘I know it’s the man at the station,’ repeated Carrie; ‘and I 
must say, Reid, I admire her taste.’ 

‘I’m sure, mother,’ continued Reid, ignoring Carrie’s imperti- 
nent existence altogether, ‘ I’m sure, mother, you'll feel that it’s only 
right for you to call at the hotel this morning to ask after her and 
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make some indirect apology for the treatment she has received in 
this house.’ 

But Mrs. Summers didn’t feel this by any means. She was 
not at all sure yet that she was out of the wood; for might not a 
night’s cool reflection bring home to Norah the insanity of her 
rejection of Reid? Therefore, she remained silent with a silence 
which the expression of her face interpreted as certainly not 
consent. 

‘I must go myself if you won't,’ said Reid decidedly, so 
settling the matter; for, if Norah repented—as she was sure to 
repent—of her madness, Reid’s visit would give her back all she 
had petulantly flung away. Mrs. Summers’ mind was, usually, as 
impartial as a mirror; vacuous in itself, but faithful in its reflec- 
tion of the mind with which at the moment it was confronted ; 
but not Reid—not Ann—no, not her husband himself, could have 
convinced her that Norah meant this mad rejection seriously. 

‘Of course I shall go, Reid, if you wish it.’ 

‘And pray go by yourself, mother,’ added Reid, justly fearing 
that Ann would contrive to take all the grace out of the reparation 
by her spitefulness and Carrie by her flippancy. But this was a 
hard condition to poor Mrs. Summers, who daren’t pay even an 
ordinary visit without some one to take the crushing burden of 
conversation off her shoulders. 

‘I think it would look better if Ann or Carrie accompanied me, 
Reid?’ she ventured timidly to suggest. 

‘Ann would sour the whole thing, and Carrie would make a 
farce of it.’ 

‘I have not the least intention of going,’ Ann snapped out. 

‘But I have,’ said Carrie, ‘and I mean to go whether mamma 
takes me or not. I want to hear all about the proposal and the 
refusal and the romantic night ramble and the man at the station. 
If I’d seen the man at the station before, I could have told you 
you hadn’t a chance, Reid.’ Reid went on with his breakfast 
without paying the least attention to her, and Carrie, irritated by 
being thus scornfully ignored, added, with a nod to her mother, 
‘You'll find me there when you call, mamma, and I can ride back 
with you.’ As she hurried, as on a life-and-death mission, out of 
the room, Reid said :— 

‘Mother, just see father, will you, and tell him that she means 
to make us all ridiculous, and the talk of the whole place.’ 

Mrs. Summers went out as though on this commission, but 
really to terrify Carrie into obedience by the awful threat of such 
an appeal to Cesar; and Carrie, seeing she was in piteous earnest, 

yielded with a bad grace. 
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While, then, Miles was uneasy in the consciousness of owing 
Reid some apology, which the fear of its being misconstrued 
prevented his making, Reid, coming to his better self, felt some 
shame and remorse at the remembrance of his childish sullenness 
yesterday, and at the remembrance also of the pathetic meeting of 
Miles and Norah, and of Miles’ words of reproach. - Nevertheless, 
it was characteristic of Reid that he should shift the bulk of the 
blame and the whole of the apology on to other shoulders. 

And on such shoulders! When poor Mrs. Summers set out on 
this mission her one fear was lest she should say anything which 
by any possibility could be laid hold of by Miles or Norah as an 
invitation to return to The Towers. She had even thought once 
desperately of simply asking after Mr. and Miss Wyndham at the 
hotel door and sending in cards ; but this happy thought she gave 
up on the reflection that Reid would probably think it necessary 
to supplement such a perfunctory performance iy a visit from 
himself. No; she must go in; but she needn’t say much or stay 
long. 

When she did go in she found only Miles—much to her relief. 
Norah was so worn out with weariness and wretchedness that she 
would hardly have appeared if her dearest friend had called; and 
Miles, besides, had made her return to bed, in preparation for the 
fatigue of the long journey before her. 

Mrs. Summers, on taking her seat, proceeded to speak earnestly 
of the weather as though the visit was the most ordinary one in 
the world. It was a fine day, but warm; not so warm as yester- 
day ; yesterday was very warm; they had had a long drought; a 
very long drought ; their garden was quite burned up. Here she 
got to the end of her resources and there was a dead pause, which 
Miles didn’t attempt to fill. He saw she was trying to deliver 
herself of something, and as he had no idea of what it might be, 
he knew that to start the wrong subject would be to keep her and 
himself still longer on the tenter-hooks. Meanwhile, Mrs. Sum- 
mers was trying to think of something to say which would be civil 
but not too civil. Before all things she must avoid giving them 
the least encouragement to return to The Towers. Finally she 
began, speaking with the solemnity of an adjuration. 

‘Mr. Wyndham, I called to-—to ask after—to ask if Miss 
Wyndham has recovered the fatigue of yesterday.’ 

As this momentous question had already been answered by 
Miles when apologising for Norah’s non-appearance, he waited for 
something more; but there was nothing. Mrs. Summers rose 
immediately in the fear that, if she stayed longer, she might 
commit herself, and with a sense that she had shown extraordinary 
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diplomatic tact in the discharge of her delicate mission. On 
Miles, however, she left the impression that she had got something 
half-driven into her head on starting which had been jolted out 
during the drive. When Norah asked him, ‘ What brought her, 
father?’ he could only answer, ‘ Faith, my dear, I know no more 
than herself. I believe they sent something by her, but when she 
opened the basket there was nothing but straw in it.’ Poor Miles 
had in his heart a sickening feeling that Norah had the degpest 
interest in this question and its answer. Why else should she. be 
so supremely wretched? She loved this man hopelessly, and such 
hopeless love might wreck her life. The only thing to be done was to 
take her at once away in the hope that change of scene and length 
of time would wear out a passion which, after all, was, probably, 
too suddenly conceived to be long-lived. Of its existence he had 
so little doubt now, at sight of Norah’s misery, that he could not 
bear to speak on the subject to Maurice as he had spoken when 
the thing was still uncertain. Nor, as may be imagined, was 
Maurice inclined to speak about it. Therefore, as Miles sat by 
his bed, the two friends talked of everything but that which was 
nearest their hearts. 

Maurice made Miles’ description of the Summers’ household 
the text for one of his fierce diatribes against the English—their 
dulness and egotism; their self-complacency whether smug or 
pompous, always impregnable, and always offensive ; their insensi- 
bility to the feelings of others; their incapacity to enter into 
others’ ideas; their Pecksniffian pose before the world as the model 
of all the virtues; their Tartuffian preaching to all the world prin- 
ciples which they are the first themselves to transgress on the very 
slightest temptation or provocation; their gross animalism and 
their sordid materialism. He painted England as a big, blind, 
gorbellied giantess trampling down in insolent scorn—but as much 
through stupidity as through brutality—peoples who were spiritu- 
ally as superior to her as they were physically her inferior; trampling 
down everything that was not good to eat, or that stood between 
her and something good to eat—seeing no beauty in any flower 
that had not a pignut or potato for its root, and hearing in the 
lark’s song only a suggestion of its juiciness in a pie. 

In vain did Miles urge that English thickness of skull and skin 
was caricatured in the Summers’ family ; Maurice, whose hatred of 
the race was whetted, not only by the insolent treatment he haa 
received at the hands of the Castle officials, but also, we must 
confess frankly, by the supposed success of his English rival— 
Maurice, we say, contended with vehemence that the English 
people were the most odious race at present on the planet. This 
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odiousness, he cried, was not a matter of opinion, but a matter 
of fact. Ask any impartial people—not merely a rival race, or 
a subject race—but any impartial people, which was the most 
odious nation in the world? Each would (to reverse the ballot 
about Themistocles) put its own immediate enemy first, but all 
would, beyond a doubt, put England second. 

Thus Maurice, irritable with suffering of all kinds, of mind 
and heart and body ; from his burns, from the pangs of despised love, 
and from the insolence of office—of the Castle. 

We give his ravings without fear of offence to our readers; 
because no Englishman worthy of the name could conceive that such 
things should be said sincerely of his race by any one outside Bedlam, 
or, rather, outside Broadmoor. Any true Englishman will pity if he 
does not despise—with that good temper which comes of one’s 
withers being unwrung—a man whose hatred makes him see every- 
thing (as in the looking-glass land) absolutely reversed. But 
when the lion takes to painting the man, the savage ferocity of 
the brute breaks out, and the revenge of centuries of the arrow, 
spear, and bullet guides the brush. The man, on the other hand, 
conscious of being the most supremely perfect creature that has 
ever appeared—at least on this planet—can afford to look at the 
figure of a Yahoo presented to him as his portrait, with a pitying 
smile—not without wonder why the lion should hate him so. Let 
any one go to the Zoological Gardens and judge between him and 
this brute, whose hatred is so diabolical. There they will see 
lions, which he might have shot as he used to shoot them, merci- 
fully caged! But the devilish ferocity of this creature is not to be 
exorcised by kindness upon kindness. 


(To be continued.) 





